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Genuine Diamonds Reduced! 


A slashing of diamond prices by Basch in time for Christmas! 
Prices back to $97.50 per carat. Nothing like this in years. A 
sensational under-selling of the market. A chance to save from 
35% to 50%. A saving made possible by our recent importations. On account 








of the increased buying power of the American dollar in Europe, we 


were able to make large purchases far below market prices. 





Y¥ Carat—Gracetful 


Fine 18-K Solid Belais 
WhiteGold NewStyle Bas- 
ket Ring mounting, full 
hand engraved pierced 
sides, Octagon top set 
with 4 carat diamond. 

Ke. A-108. Complete..$29.75 














If a fine diamond is wanted for gift 











\% Carat—A Magnifi- 
cent Effect 

Fine 18K Solid Belais 
White Gold Ring mount- 
ing, latest Basket design, 
beautifully hand carved 
and pierced, with two Blue 
Sapphires. Square top, set 
with 4gcarat diamond. 


Ne. A-121...Complete..$68.75 


Will 


| Sper. 














purpose—here are opportunities too 


great to let pass! 


Diamond 





We Send Everything 
Prepaid in Handsome 


Gift Cases 


prices quoted here or in our 


Headquarters have NOT been WwilZy There is nothing to add tothe 


forced to follow the general ad- ~* 
vance in prices. Our new book 


is full of similar bargains 
in diamonds of many 
grades. Our planof sell- 
ing direct by mail enables 
us to offer diamonds now 
atstartling prices in every 
good grade. 


Money-Back 
Guarantee 


We guarantee the carat weight, 
quality and value of every dia- 
mond in our catalog. We give 
a legal binding contract to re- 
fund in cash full price less 10% 
should you wish to return your 
diamond for any reason. We 
also guarantee to allow full 
Price in exchange any time. 
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1 Carat—A Wonder Value 
Fine 18K solid Belais White 
Gold Ring mounting, elab- 
orately carved and pierced 
with four prongs. Set with 
1 carat diamond. 

Ne. A-139. Complete...$107.50 











large free bargain book. Basch 
pays delivery, and boxes every- 


thing attractively for gift 
purposes. 


$1072 


Do not hesitate to ask for 
anything and everything 
you would like to see for 
inspection— gladly sent 
on approval. It is a pleas- 
ure toshow old customers 
and new customers dy act- 
ual comparison of the goods 
that this is by far the low- 
est-priced house in Amer- 
ica in diamonds and 

jewelry of the better kind. 
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Send No Money 


Just select from our catalog the 
diamond you would like tosee and 
we will send it to you for free ex- 
amination. No money down—no 
obligation to buy. If you decide 
that you don’t want to keep dia- 
mond, return at our expense and 
you won’t owe us a cent. 


FREE BOOK 


Write today for our big Dia- 
mond Book. See the extraor- 
dinary diamond bargains we 
are offering. Rare values also 
in fine watches, cutlery, silver- 
ware, etc. Mail coupon today. 
Ay Book comes FREE and post- 
paid. Averything in diamond 
Jewelry shown in this big book— 
ana everything at the new cutin 
price. See the amazing offerings. 


Clip Coupon 
NOW! 
al —aee 





L. BASCH & CO., Dept. L-9 

State and Quincy Sts., Chicago 
Gentlemen—Please send me your big free 
book, telling about your price cut in dia- 
monds and showing your full array of dia- 
mond jewelry. 
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Good clothes certainly pay 








Many a young man in business 
has first attracted the attention of 
his “chief” by being well dressed 
“Looks like a comer,” says the 


higher up 


The neighbors nod their heads, 
“Pretty substantial citizen” 














Even the children notice it; they 
are proud of a “nice looking Dad” 





Most important of all, “she” likes 
to see you in stylish clothes 


You’re sure of being 
well dressed in ours 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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Arms and 


the Young Idea 


Is the Time Ripe to Implant in the Mind 
of the School Child an Utter Abhorrence of War? 


whether it is not in the interest 

of the peace of the world that 

the school children of the land 
be made to understand the cruelty and 
wastefulness of war, and whether in 
that connection it would not be advisa- 
ble to keep from them all that would 
tend in any way to glorify war. 

It is obviously true that the impres- 
sions gained during the schooling period 
are lasting impressions, and tend 
mightily to affect the later views and 
convictions of manhood and woman- 
hood. What the Germans did, in 
preparation for war, with several gen- 
erations of German boys and girls, is 
well known. Undoubtedly, the efforts 
made to imbue the school children of 
Germany with a spirit of sacrifice for 
the Fatherland, to have them believe in 
the primary necessity’ for the mainte- 
nance of a great army, in the invinci- 
bility of that army, and in the dominat- 
ing importance of the part 
played in history by soldiers had 


Ore, are frequently asked 


By Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan 


One interested in the problem of de- 
veloping the readiness of a people for 
war will find much of psychologic inter- 
est in a study of the efforts of the Ger- 
man government to that end during the 
period from the termination of the 
Franco-Prussian War to the commence- 
ment of the World War. Apparently, 
very little was left undone to increase 
the value of the German Army as a 
fighting machine, particularly by the 
helpful cultivation of the minds of the 
German youth who were later to con- 
stitute that army. 

Passions growing out of the war are 
still so warm, and the spectacle of Ger- 
many’s complete defeat is so overpow- 
ering, that the mass of our people fail 
to recognize the really great spirit of 
sacrifice maintained by the German 
people throughout the war. What a 
tremendous morale they must have pos- 
sessed to enable them to continue their 
sacrifices in the face of continued de- 


feat. Recognition of their martial 
qualities in no way justifies the Ger- 
man policy which brought on the war 
or excuses the hypnosis which the Ger- 
man people permitted themselves to suf- 
fer by dictate of their military masters. 

No subject can be profitably discussed 
unless facts are frankly considered and 
their respective influences determined, 
and an outstanding fact of the World 
War is that the Germans possessed a 
magnificent army. More remarkable 
than the efficiency of its weapons was 
the human element—its morale, its or- 
ganization, and its military leadership. 
And in relation to its morale, it is 
hardly possible to over-emphasize the 
influence upon its development of the 
boyhood training of its soldiers, and, 
it might be added, by the schoolgirl 
training of the women of the families 
of its soldiers. 

The question therefore naturally 
arises, if recourse to the psychologic 
devices of the military 
system in the school training of 





much to do with the remarkable 
morale of the German Army 
during the World War and with 
the willingness of the soldiers 
of that army to continue the 
fight after the outcome seemed, 
even to them, hopeless. 

Before the World War, the 
Germans frequently employed a 
maxim for the purpose of steel- 
ing the hearts and imaginations 
of their young men in prepara- 
tion for the trials and suffering 
of battle, and to minimize the 
effects of temporary military re- 
verses. The phrase was, “Durch 
Nacht und Blut zu Licht”— 
“Through darkness and_ blood 
to light.” What is worth hav- 
ing must be contended for, 
which was interpreted to mean, 
fought for. And in the fighting, 
one must expect incidental sac- 

and reverses. One could 

expect, in short, to emerge into 

the light of victory only through 

the blood of sacrifice and the 
of reverses. 





T 


WENTY-FIVE years of service from 
private to A. E. F. division commander, 
member of the New York bar, the recipient 
of an LL.D. from his own college, New York 
University, at present commander of the 
27th Division and a member of the New 
York Transit Commission—qualifications 
such as these lend unusual weight to General 
O’Ryan’s opinions on the question of the 
treatment of war in our school curricula. 
General O’Ryan’s article will appeal to 
readers of this magazine with double force; 
first, because of the Legionnaire’s acute in- 
terest in the subject on its own account, 
thanks to his own first-hand experiences with 
war, and second, because of the close ap- 
proach of National Education Week, De- 
cember 3d to 9th, in which the Legion’s in- 
fluence will be strongly felt throughout 
the schools of the country. 


children can be made to devel- 
op them into men and women 
ready and even eager for war 
when their government calls, is 
it not reasonable to believe that 
the suppression of the use of such 
devices during the period of 
school training,and the substitu- 
tion of other psychologic counter- 
acting devices and artifices, would 
develop men and women having 
a detestation of war, and per- 
haps even possessed of a deter- 
mination never to contribute, 
directly or indirectly, by service 
or otherwise, to the prosecution 
of any war? I think the an- 
swer to this question, conserva- 
tively stated, is that undoubted- 
ly very much can be done by 
early training, carried on in- 
telligently and _ persistently 
throughout the school system of 
any country, to produce, at 
least among the great majority 
of those who become the prod- 
ucts of such a system, a very 
hearty abhorrence of war, and 
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among many of them a determination 
to refuse participation in what they 
have been made to believe is never 
justifiable. 

The next question, and a very prac- 
tical one, is to what extent, if at all, 
should such a policy of training be in- 
augurated in our own coun- 
try at this time. That such a 
policy is seriously proposed is 
attested by the public utter- 
ances of sincere people who 
believe in its effectiveness to 
lessen the probability of war. 
Undoubtedly some of the peace 
societies, in their efforts to 
contribute something toward 
the creation of a better world, 
go so far as to advocate a pol- 
icy of this character. 

Before undertaking to com- 
ment upon the desirability of 
inaugurating such a policy in 
our country, it is due the im- 
portance of the subject to con- 
sider some aspects of war, the 
justification of ever resorting 
to war, and the probabilities 
of our having to resort to war, 
either for self-preservation or 
for any other justifiable rea- 
son. War, of course, has been 
defined many times. In brief, 
it is the utilization of force for 
the accomplishment of the na- 
tional will. This force known 
as war is often resorted to 
when diplomacy fails. A na- 
tion may, of course, fail 
through diplomacy to accom- 
plish the national will and not 
go so far as to resort to war. 
Recourse may be had, for ex- 
ample, to a tariff war, to the 
severance of official relations 
for a period of time as a pro- 
test or rebuke to the other 
government or governments 
concerned. But when war 
does occur, it is to be recog- 
nized as an abnormal state of 
human relations. Its prosecu- 
tion is contrary to the funda- 
mental teachings of Christian- 
ity. War certainly is a flout- 
ing of the doctrine of brother- 
ly love, of turning the other 
cheek, and of the command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not kill.” 

Writers, of course, have un- 
dertaken to explain away the 
anomaly presented by a Chris- 
tian people engaged in war. 
Some of them have made a 
considerable success of their 
efforts. But soldiers, at least, 
should be sufficiently frank to 
recognize the fact that the 
killing and maiming of war | 




















in the attempt to exterminate each 
other, were stimulated in their efforts 
by the impressive appeals of their lead- 
ing Christians, who raised their voices 
in prayer to the common God to 


strengthen and make more effective the 
work of their respective armies. 





teachers of all religions. The genera] 
idea was expressed in the phrase go 
often heard: “A war to end war.” 

We cannot gain a true concept of 
war unless we remind ourselves that 
wars have marked the life of man upon 
this earth from the earliest time of 
which we have record. To 
state this is not to conclude 
that the future of human rela- 
tions will continue to be 
marked by frequent recourse 
to war, any more than to have 
held some years ago that be. 
cause man had never flown in 
the air from the beginning of 
time he never would fly. It 
seems only yesterday when 
grown-up men of education, in 
discussing the gliding flights 
of the Wright brothers, averred 
with heated impatience that 
the time never would come 
when man would remain in the 
air for more than a few sec- 
onds. The average sensible 
man believes firmly that the 
time is not far distant when 
the relations of men upon this 
earth will be governed by rules 
of justice and fair dealing as 
effective and commonplace as 
are the laws which govern the 
| relations of the peoples of the 
' several States of our own 
Union. It is obvious, however, 
; to the most optimistic of us 
{ that this time has not yet ar- 
i rived, in spite of the untold 
sacrifices of the World War. 
Much, apparently, remains to 
be done in the way of organ- 
ization, of effort, of education, 
and of agreement, before the 
hope expressed in the phrase, 
“a war to end war,” can be 
made effective. 

Quite generally throughout 
the world, the mass of man- 
kind would advance the in- 
evitable time when an effective 
organization will maintain 
world order. The majority of 
every people in the world 
would undoubtedly advance 
that time to the immediate fu- 
ture, but thus far they have 
been unorganized for the at- 
tainment of their common pur- 
pose. Their prayers and their 
hopes have not been trans- 
lated, except here and there, 
into effective action. And 
where there has been a con- 
tribution toward the end 
sought in the form of effective 
action, such action has been 
unco-ordinated with similar 
efforts elsewhere. No great 
cause has ever progressed far 




















and the rancor and hatred that 
are by-products of war are 
entirely out of harmony with the con- 
ception of correct living laid down by 
the Founder of Christianity. Soldiers, 
however, have not found it necessary to 
give much consideration to the moral 
aspect of war as such. Their official 
field lies on the technical side, and 
furthermore, whatever qualms of con- 
science soldiers may have in regard to 
their participation in war, these have 
usually been anzsthetized by the ex- 
hortations of justification made by 
those whose duty it is to have a more 
profound knowledge of Christianity. So 
it was during the World War, when 
Christians on opposing sides, engaged 


As I estimated the point of view of 
the average soldier of our war army— 
and I had an intimate acquaintance 
with the habits and thoughts of many 
of them—I came to believe that he 
recognized the inconsistency of Chris- 
tians doing the things that war impels 
men to do, but that he justified his par- 
ticipation in the war because of the 
conviction that the success of the Allies 
was a step toward the realization of 
the fundamental teachings of Christian- 
ity. By the fundamental teachings of 
Christianity is meant, of course, those 
general rules of proper human rela- 
tions that are subscribed to alike by the 


without great leadership, and 
recently there has not been, in a world 
sense at least, any great leadership in 
this fruitful field of effort of sufficient 
might to call forth a great and unani- 
mous response from the millions who 
are ready and who wait only the recog- 
nition of that leadership. 

That is the situation as it exists to 
day. Stated in another way, it means 
that the governments of the world, in 
formulating their national policies, are 
still unhampered by any police power 
of the world. They are circumscri 
only by the composite conscience 
their own leaders and by the relation 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Wallingfords in 


(or near) 


O. D. 


Patriotism Is As 
Patriotism Does 
in the Case of Cer- 
“Veteran” 


tain 
Publications 


By Frederick C. Painton 


They’ve pulled it on you—gone up to you with their tale of 


woe and armful of magazines and 









wheedled you out of a 


quarter on the strength of the button in your coat lapel and 
the scrap of uniform which they wore—done it to you per- 
haps until your indignation at the treatment you supposed 
they were receiving gave way to wonder, then to doubt, then 


to another kind of indignation. 


Read Mr. Painton’s account 


of his personal investigation of some of these magazines and 
you'll learn where those quarters of yours went—and you'll 
see to it that no more quarters go the same way. 


north and south, you will find 

them. You recall the smooth- 

talking chap wearing some part 
of an O. D. or navy blue uniform, 
either the blouse or the trousers, the 
spirals or the Munson last shoes, in 
order to suggest that he took a minor 
part in the late guerre. The young- 
ish-looking man who stepped up to you 
while you were with your girl, your 
wife, your mother or your sister; who 
shoved a copy of a strange, gaudily- 
covered magazine under your nose and 
asked you to buy, glibly explaining, 
possibly, that the money was to be used 
for the relief of disabled or needy vet- 
erans. And you recall that when you 
gave him a piece of money that clinked 
twenty-five cents worth, it joined other 
clinks worth the same amount secured 
in the same way. 

It seemed the right thing to do. The 
girl said, “Oh, John, do let’s help the 
poor chaps,” and you felt the same 
way, thinking that if you got over and 
back whole-skinned, you ought to help 
those who didn’t; and if you didn’t get 
aan all you ought to help those who 


L almost every city, east, west, 


It was a natural reaction to help, a 
human and praiseworthy impulse, espe- 
cially gratifying if the money went to 
help the vast group of physically and 
economically disabled ex-service men. 

But it didn’t. 

Seventeen cents of the quarter, or 
thereabouts, remained to clink in the 
pocket of the salesman; eight cents 
more or less, clinked into the pocket of 
the publisher. As for the magazine— 
one glance, and, nine times out of ten, 
it was flipped into the wastepaper can. 
This typical method of preying on 


the sentimentality of a snap-judgment 
public was the reason for the existence 
of numerous “veteran magazines,” os- 
tensibly dedicated to the righting of 
the World War veteran’s wrongs of 
various kinds, which sprang up like 
toadstools in the night, waxing fat in 
a rain of sentimental twenty-five cent 
pieces, and which, remaining in busi- 
ness, comprise now an interesting in- 
dustry. Shrieking their allegiance to 
the cause of the veterans, sobbing out 
blurbs about the “glorious ’eroes sleep- 
ing in the parks,” they solicit aid at 
twenty-five cents an aid, no fraction of 
which ninety-nine and nine-tenths per- 
cent of the veterans, in need of as- 
sistance or not, ever see. 

As they are capitalizing the repu- 
tation that five million men built dur- 
ing the war, it is of great concern to 
know whether or not their operations 
are prejudicial to our interests. 

Many of these publications which 
appeared in various parts of the coun- 
try have come and gone, but the dozen- 
odd that are still in existence are, ap- 
parently, hardier than ever. Their 
especial stronghold is in the East where 
several of them, operating on a na- 
tional basis with agents scattered over 
the country, are thriving. The business 
methods of all of them are about the 
same. The editor, or publisher, merely 
sells his product by wholesale to agents 
who, in turn, retail it to the public and 
keep the profits, the profits being, in 
comparison with those involved in the 
normal magazine sale, grotesquely 
high. A few of these publications will 
do for dissecting purposes. Let us ex- 
amine them closely and apply a little 
acid. 

First, 


we will take “Treat ‘em 
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Square,” now receiving mail at 58 
Vesey Street, New York City. Of this 
class of magazine published in New 
York, it is the only one to hold a sec- 
ond-class mailing privilege and the 
only one that approximates a real 
magazine in make-up, although it is 
really only a notch or less low in gen- 
eral worthlessness of content than its 
brethren. According to a recent state- 
ment of Victor N. Miller, formerly it’s 
business manager, 150,000 copies of 
“Treat ’em Square” were sold during 
last May. 

The sale price was 25 cents a copy. 
This means, assuming that the agents 
sold all they bought, that in that 
month $37,500 clinked out of the pub- 
lic’s pocket for this one publication. 
Of this, calculating the division of 
profits between the publisher and agent 
on the customary basis, $12,000 went 
to Robert Haimes, its editor, and his 
associates, and $25,500 went to the 
salesmen. 

The editors of this magazine in a 
statement recently printed in the New 
York World said their publication had 
averaged a circulation of 80,000 for 
six months. In other words, in half a 
year 480,000 copies had been sold. One 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars 
garnered from the public from the sale 
of just one of these magazines! 

When I approached Editor Haimes 
in the guise of a down-trodden veteran 
looking for a mouthhold on the golden 
spigot, suggesting that I should like to 
be a salesman for his publication, he 
was glowingly enthusiastic about the 
money-making prospects. 

“You can average from ten to twenty 
dollars a day,” he said; and, to add 
conviction to his declaration, he showed 
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me a letter from an agent in Texas 
which started, “I’ve worked the pub- 
lic all my life,” and went on to say 
that selling “Treat "Em Square” was 
the best method he had run across yet. 

Let us turn for a moment to “Vet- 
erans’ Fun and Facts,’ which, if 
“Treat ‘Em Square” is the most 
pretentious of its kind, certainly is the 
most seedy. Poorly printed, filled with 
stale jokes, amateur cartoons, month- 
old sporting news and clipped news- 
paper features, it is about as interest- 
ing as a year-old seed catalogue. 

To understand its peculiar status, 
it is necessary to refer again to the 
New York World which recently 
printed several articles upon this type 
of publication. The World states that 
Arthur Guarino, its editor, was con- 
victed in the New York Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions for inciting boys to steal 
his competitors’ magazines. 

One notorious person got out a maga- 
zine exactly in the style that this new 
one is printed and distributed it by 
capitalizing on public sympathy. But 


he solicited money for non-existent dis- 
abled men’s welfare organizations and 
thereby ran afoul the law, something 
the later publishers have so far steered 
clear of. But he was the Columbus 
that discovered the new money world 
and his disciples are profiting by his 
mistakes. 

Guarino’s office, located at 186 Rem- 
sen Street, Brooklyn, when I sought 
him out, was a murky little cubby- 
hole containing only Guarino, one ste- 
nographer and a manager of sales- 
men. Again becoming for the time be- 
ing a bench-warming ex-service man, 
I asked him the prospects of a job. 

Now, on every issue of this maga- 
zine appears the line: “Published and 
distributed monthly by ex-service men 
as temporary employment.” One would 
naturally think my discharge would be 
asked for. Nothing of the sort hap- 
pened! 

“Sure we can give you a job,” he re- 
plied. “We’ll sell you the magazine for 
seven cents a copy cash. What have 
you been doing?” 


“Nothing; waiting for the Vocational 
Board to pass my case.” 

“After you get selling this magazine 
you won’t want vocational training,” 
he said. “You can make from fifteen 
to thirty dollars a day.” 

While he was discussing plans of ex- 
ploiting a new territory with the man- 
ager of his salesman, I picked up from 
his desk a thin magazine, thinking it 
was a copy of his “Veterans’ Fun and 
Facts.” 

It was a copy of “Puck” for June, 
‘1887, with occasional items blue-pen- 
cilled to be clipped and reproduced in 
the next issue of “Veterans’ Fun and 
Facts.” In the entire thirty-two pages 
there was not one item longer than five 
hundred words. No purchased manu- 
script adorns a page. Undoubtedly, not 
one penny was expended to buy ma- 
terial. 

Guarino sent out letters soliciting 
agents saying: “Before furnishing cre- 
dentials for a man in a district, we 
must be assured that he is an ex-service 

(Continued on page 25) 


My Husband—Since the War 


“Other Times, Other Men,” Reports This Spouse of a 


ES, sir-r-r-r! 
There’s a lot of difference 
between a husband before the 


war and afterward, and it 
does not require a very discerning wife 
to discover that difference. For one 
thing, he’s a conquering hero. You’ve 
heard a lot of sentimental grand- 
mothers—and -grandpas, too—tell the 
world how the boys are so shy and 
don’t like to talk about what they did 
in France. That’s true enough, all 
right; I shouldn’t think either they 
would want to talk about some of the 
things they did over there—especially, 
anyway, not before those of an older 
generation who don’t know the wicked 
ways of the world as we do today. 
Perhaps our heroes are modest violets 
when on public display, but anywhere 
near home, sweet home, they certainly 
glow with the full bloom of a tiger 
lily. Why should there be any dispute 
about who won the war? Any wife can 
settle that argument. She knows now 
who grape d was responsible. 

Well, the conquering hero business is 
all right. It is only a small part of the 
difference and a good wife can fix that 
little matter quickly enough. Threats 
of beans and goldfish are efficacious, 
and I ask who of us has not availed 
herself of these little threats which will 
so quickly bring about a readjustment 
of one difference or another? Oh, it 
has to be done. 

But it’s the things like the musette 
bag, the left-over-from-the-Army vo- 
cabulary, the personal war stories now 
passing into their fortieth edition with 
much new and added material, and the 
army friends, which make a big differ- 
ence in a husband after the war. They 
are the things we wives have to com- 


Conquering Hero 
By A Veteran’s Wife 


bat and—oh, most certainly conquer. 
Where will you be if you don’t get 
the best of them? You know what I 
mean? Of course. 

Even these matters might be ignored 
if he would only leave the car alone 
instead of taking it apart and trying 
to repair it according to methods 
learned at the machine gun school. 

“That’s' an automobile,” I protest. 
“Even if it does backfire, that isn’t 
any reason why you should treat it like 


“Now, listen here,” he replies. “I 
know all about machinery. Wasn’t I in 
the Army? I used to take a machine 
gun apart and put it together again 
every day.” 

“Well, there must have been some- 
thing wrong with the way you put it 
together if you had to keep taking it 
a aD 


‘That’s not the idea. It was prac- 


tice.” 

“This isn’t. You’ve been practicing 
on that car so long it’s gone crazy try- 
ing to make up its mind whether it’s an 
automobile or a gun.” 

The poor old car! When the radia- 
tor springs a leak—as it is wont to 
do, off and on—I think it is almost hu- 
man and the drip, drip are tears for its 
plight. The end of this sad story is 
always the same. We go to the garage 
for treatment where the garage man, 
ex-tank corps personage, pounds our 
diffculties away. At any rate, he does 
come a little closer to knowing about 
a motor car in trouble than a machine 
gun mechanic. 

Well, I'll begin at the beginning of 
the list of my difficulties—the musette 
bag. It’s something I can’t get away 
from—not even yet, with the war over 


four years. How long does a musette 
bag last? I wish I knew. If it only 
had the life of a silk stocking, I’d be 
somewhere near peace with the world. 
The way Charlie goes around wearing 
that musette bag, you’d think it must 
be the most important part of his 
clothing and that he was going to be 
arrested if he appeared on the street 
not thus fully dressed. I’m not the sort 
of wife who objects to a husband wear- 
ing a musette bag if he so desires. 
That’s between him and the musette 
bag. But the thing that always both- 
ers me is this plaintive query: 

“Where’s my musette bag? 
find it.” 

No, he can’t find it and he never will 
—without my help. 

Next we pass on to the left-over- 
from-the-Army vocabulary—and I 
don’t mean swearing either, although 
he can. Just mention prohibition to 
Charlie and you’ll see—rather, you'll 
hear. But what I mean is this: 

“When do we eat?” 

“C’mon. Let’s shove off.” (This 
when calling on the new minister and 
his wife.) 

“Toot sweet.” 
sions.) 

“Tell that Swede to police up.” 

“Rise and shine.” 

“Where’s that Swede K. P.?” 

And there are daily and nightly ref- 
erences to reveille and taps. Our house- 
hold seems to move to army orders. 

You see how it is? A World War 
wife’s got to listen to this sort of 
thing. Hers are all the horrors of war 
without any war at all. Believe me, 
they may have fought the war, but we 
certainly have to listen to it. 

But these matters I’ve mentioned 


I can’t 


(This on all occa- 
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above are as nothing when compared 
with those war stories. Whew! There’s 
the rub. I’ll admit they sounded great 
the first time they were reeled off to 
me, but now it’s different. Every open 
break in an after-dinner conversation 
is seized and held tenaciously in the 
telling of not only one but most of 
these stories which invariably begin, 
you know, like this: 

“Now when I was with the army in 
France . . . right near Varennes, it 
happened. . . Sure, you remember 
where Varennes is. . Honestly, 
don’t you remember Varennes. ‘ 
There, I thought you’d remember. .. . 
No, now that I think of it, it wasn’t 
Varennes. It was Cloisy. ... Well, not 
exactly in Cloisy, but just beyond 
Cloisy. Now, I’ll explain to you just 
exactly where it was. Do you re- 
member that bend in the road at 
Cloisy? ... Yes, that’s the one... . 
Well, you come by that bend and fol- 
low the road through the village of 
Cloisy and about one mile further on 
you come to a little path. . . . Yeah, 
that’s it. 

“But you don’t want to make the 
mistake of turning into that path. 
Keep right on going until you come 
to a fork in the road. Take the road 
to the right and the next big tree you 
come to, stop there. ... Wait a minute! 
I’m wrong. You want to take the road 
to the left at the fork. That’s right. 
Yeah, that’s right. . . . Oh, no, I’m 
wrong again. It isn’t the big tree— 
that’s another story I want to tell you 
about sometime. . . . Well, you walk on 
for a K. M.—exactly a K. M. now— 
and, well, the spot’s just about five 
miles from there. That’s right. It 
happened right there.” 

Well, it must have and it ought to 
have and by this time I’m darn glad it 
didn’t happen just one mile further 
along. Now that we have our bearings 
on the location—it is clear, isn’t it?— 
the company, the regiment, the soldier 
and the number of his dog tag have to 
be accurately mentioned before our 


hero can get down to the actual tell- 
ing of his story. 

“At that time I was with the first 
squad. Now I wonder if I am right; 
perhaps it was the second squad. Well, 
I’m sure it was the first section, third 
platoon, Company M. Sure, you heard 
of that outfit—third battalion of the 
403d Infantry. . . . Sure, that’s the 
crowd. Everybody’s heard of us. We 
won the war.” 

And then you get the story. What 
can a wife do in the midst of such 
conversation? She can’t break it up 
with a little statement to the effect that 
she has just heard confidentially that 
bobbed hair is passing out of style. A 
mere kick under the table goes unno- 
ticed and sometimes I just can’t help 
falling asleep. Then I dream I’m call- 
ing all the numbers in the telephone 
book. If you ask me, I think the tele- 
phone company certainly scooped the 
Army at its own game. It was they 
who first thought of adding to the 
trials of their subscribers by introduc- 
ing the cipher before all numbers. 
Gosh! The Army must be envious. It 
would certainly have been a much bet- 
ter war if we could have called it the 
0403d Infantry and so on. 

There’s nothing like a little gather- 
ing in the evening with all your mu- 
tual friends around telling stories of 
France to give you a good idea of what 
life after the war means to the patient 
wife. Well, it is something to hear a 
few stories of a vintage different from 
your own home brew, but you can’t 
make the mistake of asking the same 
friends back again. That surely is 
the wrong idea. Your only hope is to 
keep new blood with new stories in the 
party. 

But about the most excitement a 
poor wife can get out of an evening 
like this is to make it a mixed party. 
If your husband has been in the Army, 
invite some of those who were in the 
Navy. From a few bold statements 


which are quickly passed about among 
the respective groups you will quickly 
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It was pretty lonesome that year and a half my hero was 
far from my side fighting the Navy 


gather the impression that there is noi 
the best of feeling between soldier: 
and sailors. One might even venture 
to say—oh, quite easily venture—that 
here is a difference of opinion. You 
may be surprised to learn that the 
Navy does not think quite so well of 
the Army as the Army thinks of it- 
self, and vice versa. Strange, indeed, 
but I guess that’s the way men are. 
In such a gathering you'll get an argu- 
ment—a good one, too—by the side of 
which any debate over the Germans 
in the late World War becomes a mere 
parlor game with everyone keeping his 
seat. Just let a sailor tell how a friend 
of his licked a soldier—not infrequent- 
ly the victim is a first looey—with one 
hand. You let him tell that and then 
you'll hear how the armless soldier 
licked ten sailors. As the argument 
runs on—but am I too mild in using the 
word argument?—the conquered par- 
ties become more numerous and you 
get the impression that the ultimate 
hero is perhaps only a leg or an ear. 

Well, that’s nothing. Any wife 
knows by now you can’t take a husband 
literally, especially if he is a conquering 
hero. 

Understand, I’m not complaining ex- 
actly. It was pretty lonesome that 
year and a half my hero was far from 
my side fighting the Navy and the 
Germans. I'd hate to think of life with- 
out him now, in spite of everything. 
Understand, I'd take all my difficulties 
just so I could have Charlie. But, gee! 
Ain’t the war over yet? I remember 
studying at school about the Hundred 
Years War and at the time it seemed 
like an awfully long war to me. But 
now I know how it happens to be named 
that way. It really didn’t last that 
long—only for the wives of those 
medizval expeditionary forces. 

At any rate, I imagine the wives of 
conscientious objectors have fallen into 
the easiest berths after the war 
C’est la guerre. 

Sure, I picked that French up from 
the Army. 
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Air and plenty of it here—the windowpanes in this California infirmary 
are wire screens 


Your Bit in Checking T. 


Some Common-Sense Advice on Prevention and Cure 


‘6 OCTOR,” the interviewer be- 
gan, “we want to make a 
picture clear to you—so 


you'll know just what your 
audience is like and what’s expected of 
you. You are talking to a vast group 
of ex-service men. Their average age 
is somewhere between twenty and 
thirty. They come from every walk of 
life. They’ve often been described as 
a typital cross-section of America. If 
they all got together in one big arena 
the seats would cover more than fifty 
acres. You’d have to use radio to make 
yourself heard. But you needn’t worry 
about not being understood. They’ll all 
get you if you speak plain and hit out 
straight from the shoulder.” 

“All right,” the doctor answered 
thoughtfully. “I'll start by telling you 
young men something about yourselves 
that ought to give all of you consider- 
able concern. You all have wondered, 
at one time or another, how you were 
going to get bumped off. Well, I’ll tell 
you how one out of every four of you 
whose names will be on this year’s 
casualty lists will get bumped off. If 
you represent a typical cross-section of 
America, and are of the age described 
to me, one out of every four of you who 
are due to go west this year will be 
taken off by a preventable and un- 
necessary germ disease, which, if 
treated in its early stages, is nearly 
always curable. T.B.—tuberculosis. 

“T.B. gets in its worst work at your 
age, when the strain of life is greatest. 
Of all Americans who die in their 
twenties, it claims an average of more 
than one out of every four, and only a 
little less than one out of four of those 
who are stricken in their thirties. Ev- 
ery year this white plague kills more 


By Charles Phelps Cushing 


than twice as many of the population 
of the United States’ as all the enemy 
bullets and shells and gas attacks 
slaughtered in the A.E.F. There are 
no less than a million active cases of 
T.B. in this country today, and a mil- 
lion more people who may be classified 
as ‘latent potential cases.’ We esti- 


mate that every year about 100,000 new 
active cases develop, and we know that 
more than that number of advanced 
cases end annually in deaths—this de- 
spite the fact that tuberculosis is a 
preventable disease and curable in at 
least 85 percent of the new cases pro- 


* 


The life of Riley outdoors in Florida. 


B. 


vided that these are found out in time. 

“Then, you may ask, why isn’t some- 
thing being done to check the slaugh- 
ter? Something is. A great deal. T.B. 
claims only half as many lives now in 
the United States as it did ten or fif- 
teen years ago. Those returns indi- 
cate not only what has been done but 
also what further could be done toward 
reducing the toll to a minimum. The 
enemy is a germ so small that you 
can’t spot him without a microscope, 
but we know how to get at him and put 
him to rout. If we all were willing to 
do our bit in this fight—” 





} : ‘ I ) Note that every photograph 
shown with this article pictures anti-T. B. activity in a different State— 
it’s not so much where you take the cure but how 
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The doctor hesitated. “But maybe 
we'd better not try to describe the sit- 
uation as a battle. A more accurate 
picture would be in terms of seed and 
soil. The seeds of T.B. are scattered 
everywhere. Nearly all of us are sub- 
ject to its infection at one time or an- 
other. In some soil it thrives. In 
other soil it can’t take root; the soil 
resists it. Naturally, the first thing 
we ought to try to do is to keep the 
seeds from being scattered so widely, 
and the next thing, to weed them up 
early when they do take root.” 

The speaker was Dr. Edgar T. 
Shields, Medical Field Secretary of the 
National Tuberculosis Association. 

“Then tell us how,” the interviewer 
urged. “Here is a letter from A. A. 
Sprague, chairman of The American 
Legion’s National Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee, which will show you that we’re 
with you in the fight. In it Mr. Sprague 
states that the first of three things the 
Legion wants to accomplish in a cam- 
paign against T.B. is: To keep men 
from contracting the disease and allow- 
ing it to develop. How can we keep 
from catching it, and how 
can we head it off if we get 
it?” 

“You want something 
practical?” the doctor an- 
swered, as he began to run 
through a pack of printed 
matter on his desk. “Well, 
that’s the very spirit in 
which a big insurance com- 
pany started out on the 
same trail back in 1916. 
Their records for the year 
before showed that more 
than 16 percent of the 
deaths for 1915 in their In- 
dustrial Department were 
caused by T.B. Their bill 
for that item in policies set- 
tled amounted to more than 





facts, seeking practical 


“The city finally selected was Fram- 
Massachusetts, 
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Increasing youthful powers of resistance to germs at Niantic, Conn. 


percent of those who have it as a dis- 
ease will die of it. In general these 
figures check with those of the statistics 
upon the death rate in the whole United 
States; for example, in 
1921, 100 deaths from tu- 
berculosis to each 100,000 
of our population. 

“The investigators in 
Framingham examined 
thousands of men, women 
and children and reported 
that about one in every 
hundred were suffering 
from active tuberculosis. 
For three years the doctors 
and nurses kept searching. 
One month they found, in 
examining 1,700 citizens, 71 
eases of the disease among 
people who didn’t know 
they had it. Finally the in- 
vestigators were able to re- 
port a reduction of nearly 





$4,000,000. The Toonerville trolley that meets the health train at one-third in the T.B. death 


“That set some of the 
directors to thinking. They 
decided to put up a purse of $100,000 


to find out what they could that might 


save lives and money in the future. 
This purse was to be spent investi- 


gating conditions in ‘a typical Amer- 
ican community of more than 5,000 
population.’ Like you, they were after 


Making the most of an Ohio winter at the Cleveland Memorial Sanitorium, 
Warrensville 


Gabriels, N. Y. 


from 75 to 90 percent of that typical 
had tubercular 

Please understand me—in- 
Only about one percent were 
found to have T.B. in an active form 
Only about eight to ten 


rate in that city. All the 

machinery they required to 
bring this about was a corps of exam- 
iners and nurses and a campaign of 
-education in hygiene. Let me read you 
one of the final paragraphs of the re- 
port: 


“In a city of 100,000, with a hundred 
deaths a year, this would mean a saving of 
33 lives a year, which represents, when 
measured in money terms alone, thousands 
and thousands of dollars. The same meth- 
ods, if successfully applied throughout our 
country, will mean a saving of over 50,000 
lives a year—about as many as were lost 
by this country in the great war. 


“Some day, we hope,” the doctor com- 
mented, “to have that kind of life- 
saving organization in every commun- 
ity in America. Surely no investment 
could be sounder. But meanwhile— 

“Meanwhile, we can all be learning 
what we ought to know about how to 
prevent and cure as many cases as pos- 
sible. As the Framingham report 
shows, a majority of us grown folks 
have tubercular infection, the seed of 
the disease. Usually we acquire that 
infection in childhood. An invisible 
enemy, it sticks around them, waiting 
its chance to sandbag us. Such a 
chance it may get if our resistance to 
germ attack is lowered by sickness or 
dissipation, worry or overstrain or bad 
living conditions. We have little to 
fear from that infection, however, if 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The Election and the Veteran 


MORE than half of the American electorate has 
had an opportunity to express itself, directly or 
through its accredited representatives, on the question 
of state adjusted compensation for veterans of the 
World War. This month’s overwhelming compensa- 
tion victories in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas and Montana 
bring the roster of compensation States up to twenty- 
one, but in two—New York and Maryland—the decision 
of the people on the one hand and of their State Legis- 
lature on the other has been nullified as unconstitu- 
tional. The twenty-one States have a population of 
more than 54,000,000—more than half the population 
of the continental United States. Add to this the fact 
that nowhere has state compensation been adopted in 
referendum by a vote of less than 1.7 to 1—it has 
reached as high a proportion as 8.1 to 1—and the argu- 
ment that the American people are opposed to the 
cause of adjusted compensation is answered. 

This 1922 Election Day supplied plenty of additional 
answers to that same argument. The American Le- 
gion is not in politics, but never in its history has it 
been confronted with what to a weaker grade of com- 
pounded mentality would have been a masterful tempta- 
tion to get in. Far less momentous issues than 
compensation have brought about the foundering of 
apparently as soundly established organizations in the 
seas of political embroilment. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, the influence of the ex-service man was felt this 
November and strongly felt. For though the Legion 
is not in politics, though it has steered a safe course 
through the most tortuous channel it is ever likely to 
encounter, the fact remains, fortunately or otherwise, 
that the issue of adjusted compensation is in politics. 

Adjusted compensation was a governing factor in 
virtually every senatorial and Congressional contest; 
in several it was a determining factor. Just how far 
its influence operated is a nice question that every cit- 
izen and every veteran may decide for himself. It is 
something like the question of who won the war—the 
British navy, the French army, the A. E. F. are all 
acceptable candidates for this honor in that without 
any one of them the war would have been lost. So with 
compensation. Say that the results of November 7th 
were manifestations of general discontent or of specific 
dissatisfaction over tariff legislation, Newberryism, for- 
eign relations or whatnot, the fact remains that com- 
pensation played a conspicuous part. Ask Senator 
Lodge of Massachusetts, whose victory by less than 
nine thousand votes would assuredly not have been 
possible if he had not aggressively championed the cause 
of adjusted compensation. 

The generally anti-compensation metropolitan press 
has somewhat grudgingly conceded the influence of the 
compensation issue. The Administration’s attitude on 
the compensation bill, declares the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, “or rather its shift- 
ing policy on that measure,” was a contributing cause 
in the Election Day upset. The New York World, an- 
other pugnacious compensation opponent, discussing the 
agrarian ascendancy in the West, says that “had such 
a combination existed in the present Congress .. . per- 
haps the soldiers’ bonus would have been carried over 
the President’s veto.” The New York Daily News, 
always aggressively pro-compensation, has no hesita- 
tion in saying that the result in New York State was 
due in part to the fact that “the war veterans and their 


friends evidently did not agree with the position of 
Senator Calder on the bonus or approve of President 
Harding’s veto of the bill.” 

But Election Day is water under the bridge. What 
of the future? What, on the basis of the November 7th 
results, is the outlook for adjusted compensation in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress when it convenes next March? 

Thirty-five senators were elected in thirty-four 
States. Of these seventeen were re-elections. On the 
basis of the vote on the Adjusted Compensation Bill 
in the Senate on August 31st, and the vote to override 
the President’s veto on September 22d, the seventeen 
divide as follows: 

Pro-compensation senators re-elected............ 13 
Anti-compensation senators re-elected........... 4 


Six pro-compensation and four anti-compensation 
senators were defeated. At the outside the pro-com- 
pensation forces will be reduced by only one on this 
overturn, but as the senators replacing these ten will 
be tabulated a moment later, they are momentarily 
disregarded in the following recapitulation, giving the 
antis a gain of two, thus: 

Pro-compensation senators defeated............ 6 
Anti-compensation senators defeated............ 4 


These two groups must also be taken into con- 
sideration: 
Pro-compensation senators not renominated...... 2 
Anti-compensation senators not renominated.... 4 


Checking gains and losses in the three foregoing 
tables gives a net gain of nine votes for adjusted 
compensation. 

There remain to be considered the eighteen new 
senators. Eight of the eighteen, at the most conserva- 
tive estimate, can safely be counted upon as being pro- 
compensation—actually a majority of them are probably 
favorable to the measure. But sticking to the conserva- 
tive minimum, there results, combining this figure with 
the statistics on the seventeen re-elections, an assured 
pro-compensation gain of seven votes. 

Prospects have never been brighter for the enact- 
ment of the Adjusted Compensation Bill than they will 
be in the Sixty-eighth Congress. 


A Bugler at Belleau? 


RNEST POOLE, the writer, submits that instead of 

a monument to the American dead who fell in the 
assault on Belleau Wood, a bugler be stationed there 
to sound Taps each nightfall. There is novelty and 
beauty in the suggestion. In fact, does it not possess 
all the virtues one seeks to embody in a monument of 
stone or bronze, combined with the additional virtue of 
the human touch? A monument may speak for a cur- 
rent sentiment only. A monument can be built today 
which will far outlast the sentiment which prompted 
its creation. But if every eve a bugler—shall we specify 
a veteran wounded at Belleau?—stands there and sounds 
Taps, is not that act significant of a daily reconsecra- 
tion of the ideals which sent America’s sons to the 
charge on that famous field one brilliant June morning 
in 1918? The battlefields of Europe are so covered 
with monuments that the average tourist quits the scene 
a bit confused. He would remember the bugler of 
Belleau. He would remember what that bugler stands 


for. 
Se SO 


The Italian immigrant who took one swig of boot- 
leg at Ellis Island and then asked for reservations on 
the next boat back has solved his end of the immigra- 


tion problem. 
ae FE 


When the news that Jack Dempsey and Jess Willard 
might fight again reached Switzerland, Grover Cleve- 
land Bergdoll denied the statement that he had decided 
to come home and challenge the winner. 
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The Best Post in the State 


But It Wasn’t Until Dad Barnes Told It a Few Things 
About Itself That Were Less Complimentary 


whether it is in business or in 

conducting the affairs of a Le- 
gion post, is that the most important 
factor for success is having the right 
kind of officers. I never have seen 
any business succeed, whether it is a 
corner grocery or a big manufactur- 
ing concern, unless it had at the top 
a man, or men, with the ability to get 
things done—and done right. And, 
just in the family, it is a good deal 
harder to get men to work for a post 
than it is for a business where they 
can see that every lick they put in 
is getting them a little something they 
can spend in a store. 

The way that we came, in our post, 
to a realization of hew important it 
is to have the right sort of officers, 
makes rather an interesting yarn, I 
think. And my reason in telling it 
—of course, I can’t come right out 
and tell what post it is—is my hope 
that, through the telling, some other 
posts may get something that will 
help them avoid the same troubles, or 
help them overcome the difficulties. 
For a while, we believe, we shall not 
have to worry about the same thing 
happening to us again. 

e have one of the best small posts 
in our state. Dad Barnes, who lives 
about 75 miles west of us, and spends 
a lot of time taking seriously his work 
as a member of the Department Ex- 
ecutive Committee, tells us that ours 
is a really first-class post. And let 
me add, parenthetically, that when 
Dad says anything about a Legion post, 
it’s generally true. I don’t know just 
where or when Dad contracted the 
habit; maybe he has always had it. 
But ever since I have known him, which 
was about a month after he left his 
business to be run by his partners while 
he did a hitch in the Navy, Dad has 

m a most incurable truth-teller. 
You see, they made him an ensign, right 
offfand because he had made a record 
for thirty years in handling young 
men in his own business, they gave 
him a job that required the smooth- 


HE one thing that it’s hardest to 
ram into most people’s heads, 
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ness of the Japanese ambassador, the 
truth-telling habits of George Wash- 
ington, the insight into boy nature of 
a scoutmaster, and an all-round know- 
how that would have done credit to a 
Rear Admiral. Dad acted during the 
war as a sort of godfather to a lot of 
youngsters who were headed toward 
the officers’ school at the Pelham Bay 
Yacht Club—and it was while he was 
on that job that I learned his terrible 
habit of telling folks the truth about 
themselves and making them like it. He 
has been doing the same sort of thing 
in the Legion ever since the Armistice, 
for he learned in his war-time experi- 
ence that there is a whole lot more 
satisfaction to be had in life than 
simply making a stack of money—and 
before he made the discovery, he ha:l 
made enough money so he doesn’t have 
to worry a whole lot about where his 
next meal is coming from. 

So, now that Dad tells us we have 
a good post, we believe him. We be- 
lieved him in the first year of our life 
as a post, when he told us the same 
thing. And we had to believe him, 
even if we didn’t want to, when in an 
intervening year he told us the post 
was slipping. We owe a lot to Dad, 
for if he hadn’t come around truth- 
telling on one of his periodic trips, we 
probably should have slipped all the 
way into the slough and have drowned 
the life out of the outfit. 

Our post started out with a bang, 
considering our chances. Ours is a 
small town, and there aren’t many eli- 
gible for the Legion; but we have our 
share of ability in the post. The big 
town six miles north draws most of the 
boys from the farms. So, with less 
than forty to draw from, we started 
out with thirty-five members. 

The post immediately made a name 
for itself by doing something that the 
oldest inhabitant could not remember 
the like of; we put on a big Memorial 
Day ceremony. By pulling more wires 
than you would imagine could exist, the 
post commander got the military band 
from the fort twenty miles away, held 
a fine parade, and wound up the affair 



































with a speech from a congressman who 
had a war record of his own. That 
set the whole county talking about us. 

So, on the Fourth, we proceeded to 
go that one better. The commander 
went out and got a speaker even more 
distinguished—and _interesting!—than 
his predecessor. We put on a com- 
munity picnic over at the lake which 
lies on the south edge of town. The 
post commander, Jim Collins, induced 
the local merchants to offer prizes for 
all the contests for the kids and the 
grown-ups, and he even made a few of 
us in the post loosen up as well. Then 
he went over to the town board meet- 
ing and talked them into appropriating 
$150 for fireworks. There never had 
been much community spirit in the 
town, but after that day you could al- 
most have enlisted an army to go over 
and fight the next town for making 
disparaging remarks about us. Our 
folks discovered that they live in a 
pretty fine place, after all. 

The next thing we did was take hold 
of the Boy Scout troop, which had been 
a rather puny affair, never too big and 
now dwindling away steadily. Jim 
took hold of it, got a few of the other 
fellows interested enough to do some 
work, and first thing you know every 
kid in town belonged to, and swore by, 
the troop. 

Perhaps you can see that our com- 
mander was a hustler. Like most of the 
first commanders, he had been the fel- 
low with enough gumption to get the 
post started. As a natural result, he 
was elected commander. But, while 
everybody respected him, he was not the 
most popular fellow in town. He took 
things too seriously, and had the un- 
pleasant habit of expecting you to do 
some work. That sort of a fellow is 
never as well liked as he deserves to be. 

As the time approached for the next 
post election, Al Brown’s friends began 
talking him up for commander. v- 
erybody likes Al; he’s the type of fel- 
low you can’t help liking. But his fol- 
lowing is based more on his pleasant 
personality than on ability. I have al- 
ways suspected that Al has more abil 
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ity than anyone else in the post; but 
he has always been easy-going. Those 
of us who were not blind to his lazi- 
ness still thought he would take the 
commandership seriously. And since 
he had an organized group behind him, 
everybody voted for him. 

Now Al is, as I have said, a good 
fellow. That was the trouble, though 
we didn’t realize it for awhile. Al 
simply failed to hold the boys down 
the way Jim had done, and he didn’t 
make them work. Anybody knows that 
a bunch of youngsters needs a firm 
hand—and Al lacked it. 

One of his first ideas was a good 
one, though. He decided that the cider 
and doughnuts we had been having 
were not the right sort of refreshments. 
Instead, he appointed a chow commit- 
tee to serve for one meeting, and to 
bring sandwiches, cake, and the mak- 
ings for a big pot of coffee. That was 
a great idea; any post that doesn’t do 
it is missing a lot. It made for socia- 
bility, and drew the fellows who wanted 
that rather than the business part of 
the meetings. 


Off to a Slow Start 


) at the same time, as the outfit 
became more sociable, the meetings 
themselves slacked up. Jim had always 
brought us up standing at 8 sharp. 
He ran the meeting with lots of snap, 
so that within an hour everything was 
acted on and the meeting adjourned. 
That gave the boys a chance to have a 
good time fighting over the battles of 
Brest and Paris, and still get home 
early. After you get beyond a callow 
age, “early to bed” begins to sound like 
the real dope after all. 

But Al and his gang had never 
heard of that slogan. He seldom called 
a meeting to order before 8:45 or 9, 
because he always felt sure another 
man or two would be along and he 
hated to start without them. Pretty 
soon everybody got to coming in at a 
quarter to nine, because the meetings 
started about then. And after they 
started, they dawdled along. It takes 
some executive effort to run a meeting 
with snap. 

And, though the meetings took long- 
er, they seemed to get less accom- 
plished. Decoration Day was right on 
top of us before anyone realized that 
something should be done about it, and 
by then it was too late. The same thing 
happened with the Fourth. The town 
folks seemed disappointed when we an- 
swered their inquiries by saying that 
the Legion couldn’t seem to get a good 
program ready and wouldn’t celebrate. 

And the Boy Scout troop was not 
getting along very well. Jim Collins 
was trying to do something, by him- 
self, but no one else could find time to 
help him, and when he tried to tell the 
meetings about it they wouldn’t let him 
talk, because it was so late already. 
We seemed to lose our news value to 
the editor of the local weekly; and some 
of us began to wonder whether, after 
all, the Legion was not a good deal of 
a frost. ll the time, of course, the 
post was at fault—but we didn’t see 
that. Everybody was getting sort of 
disgruntled, and nobody knew just why. 

Then, quite unannounced, Dad 
Barnes drove over to one of our meet- 
ings—it was the first one he had been 
to since right before our big Fourth 
of July celebration almost exactly a 
year before. Dad didn’t have much to 


say when Al asked him to give us a 
talk—just said he was glad to see us 
again, had a high regard for all the 
boys he knew personally, and so on. 
After the cake was destroyed, and the 
boys had gotten out the bones and 
started rolling them (Al had started 
that a couple months before, and the 
games sometimes ran until 1 or 2 
o’clock), Dad unostentatiously cut Jim 
Collins and me ott of the crowd. He 
invited us to take a little ride with 
him, to cool off on a hot evening. 

But after he had us out on the road, 
you should have heard him! He told 
Jim that he ought to be ashamed of 
himself. “What if you aren’t an officer 
of the post?” Dad demanded. “Why 
don’t you make that bunch pull to- 
gether the way they did last year? I 
never saw anything go bad quicker than 
that post of yours has.” 

Well, we told Dad we supposed he 
was right. But what could you do 
about it? The fellows seemed to like 
this way of running the post better 
than they had Jim’s way, and the ma- 


jority rules. 

Dad snorted. “Tommyrot! You 
make me sick. How could anything 
ever go ahead if the fellows with the 
best heads didn’t use their heads to 
bring the others around?” 

Before Dad dumped us out at my 
front door, and stepped on the gas so 
that he would get back home before 
daybreak, we had a working plan. And 
we got busy in the best way we could. 
It is no easy job to ease out of office 
a man whom everybody likes. It is 
especially difficult in a small town, for 
there everyone takes that sort of thing 
as a personal matter. We had to go 
at it in a devious way—and besides, we 
could not wait until the next election, six 
months ahead, to get the post started 
back,in the right direction. Attendance 
was falling off, for while the easy- 
going lads claimed that this was the 
right way to run a post, they didn’t 
come out to meetings. A good many of 
them, however, fell into the habit of 
dropping in about half-past ten or 
eleven, in time for some chow and the 
dominoes. 


The Personal Angle 


A NOTHER thing: Jim and I couldn’t 
go at it obviously, for if we did it 
would get enough people sore to cut 
into our businesses. I started a dry 
goods and grocery store after the war, 
while Jim has his father’s flour and 
feed business. You have to watch your 
step in a town where everyone knows 
your inmost thoughts and holds you re- 
sponsible for them. 

So we began a firm, and gentle, op- 
position in meetings on a few of the 
things that had the least importance 
to Al and his gang. When AI tried to 
squelch Jim’s remarks about the 
Scouts, I got up and said that in my 
opinion it was important; the post had 
got behind it, it couldn’t run by the 
force of a few kids, and it was up to 
us to keep it going. The upshot was 
that I was put on Jim’s Scout commit- 
tee, with the privilege of picking any 
helpers we might need. 

So Jim and I began to pull into the 
troop work a few of the fellows who 
had the right tendencies, but had fal- 
len into lackadaisical habits. By see- 
ing to it that they got the more inter- 
esting parts of the work, we got their 
best efforts. When we had built up a 


little group that could see what was 
going on without being told, we in. 
duced one of them to get up in meet- 
ing and put up a mild kick about the 
late —— hour. That got some of 
the other fellows to thinking about 
how foolish it was to fritter away the 
early evenings when they had to be up 
and at work early next morning. They 
began to agitate for an earlier start, 
and for shorter meetings. 

Now by this time we had worked up 
a pretty good start for an opposition 
to the easy-going ways. We had done 
it, what’s more, without showing our 
hands. Al felt that everything wasn’t 
going as smoothly as it might be, but 
he couldn’t find out why. That was 
not remarkable, for Jim and I let no 
one in on what we were doing—except 
as helpers who saw the effects but not 
the causes. 


Enter the New Minister 


LONG early in the fall a new minis- 
<i ter came to town. He was a young 
fellow, belonged to the Legion, and of 
course transferred his membership to 
our post. We soon learned—though 
we had to pull it out of him—that he 
had passed up the exemption and had 
joined up in the infantry. There he 
got to be a top-kick, and accumulated 
quite a stock of French and American 
decorations. He was a new sensation 
for us; our whole experience had been 
with the less able, less virile middle- 
aged preachers that gravitate to the 
small churches. This young Dr. Me- 
Lean was different. He smoked a pipe, 
for instance, and when the elders ob- 
jected he stood out for his rights. They 
respected him more for it, and so did 
everyone else. 

At the first couple of post meetings 
he attended, the boys kept the bones in 
their pockets until he went home. Then, 
when they got used to him, they started 
up in front of him. He stood there and 
watched them for awhile, and then he 
went home without any comment. 

After McLean had been on the job 
for six weeks, he came up to meeting 
one evening and told us he had been 
thinking about the colony of Italian 
farmers outside town. They didn't 
speak much English, but he had been 
out there talking with some of them. 
It seems he had picked up a little Ital- 
ian in college, enough to make himself 
understood. He said that since Amer- 
icanization was part of the Legion's 
program, it ought to be up to the post 
to do some work out there. He would 
help; and if, as he understood, a cou- 
ple of the boys in the post were of 
Italian families, he thought the three 
of them could do something worth 
while. The idea didn’t strike a be 
responsive note—it sounded too m 
like work—and the commander disposed 
of it by appointing a committee con- 
sisting of McLean and the Italian boys 
to look into it. ; 

At the next meeting Dr. Sanders, 
our local doctor, showed up. He hadn't 
been to a meeting for a long while; he 
claimed he was too busy making ¢ 
on people who really didn’t need him 
after all. He came this time to say 
that we would have less sickness i 
town, and in the country, if those Ital 
ians could be made to understand plain 
English instructions about sanitation, 
isolation of contagious cases, and 
like. So the post voted for getting be 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Legion 





Keeping Step 














Balanced Books 





_ Sar heavy mail indicates 
that January Ist of this year will 
see a much larger percentage of paid- 
up national and departmental taxes 
than any previous January Ist in the 
history of the Legion. Posts all over 
- the country are informing us that they 
* are already collecting their 1923 dues, 
. with which go the taxes, and that they 
hope to have cards in for every single 
« 1922 member before 1923 gets into the 
‘ring. Such activities are contagious, 
too, and will probably spread out more 
as time goes on. The idea amounts 
only to the payment of your post’s 
debts to the larger units of the organ- 
ization on time, without waiting a 
month or two on the chance that more 
members will come in and there will 
be more money to pay. 








He’s in Again 





HE latest candidate for the pub- 
licity-hound trophy—the Film 
Service Director—is anxious to give 
; something in return for the trophy. 
_ His latest gift is a tip. It’s a member- 
ship tip. He says that “Flashes of 
, Action,” official photographic record of 
«the World War, which his outfit is dis- 
,tributing, has been found by many 
: posts to be a powerful aid in member- 
+ship drives, and also to be an effective 
-asset in connection with state cam- 
,paigns for adjusted compensation. 
- “There is no stronger argument in 
‘favor of adjusted compensation than 
the camera’s story of the war,” he tells 


His idea that Legion movies may 
‘help a post gain members sounds rea- 
sonable to us. Movies are good ad- 
‘vertising, as a rule, and anything that 
advertises the Legion favorably gets 
members. We probably would have no 
membership problem at all if all ex- 
Service men were more familiar with 
the aims of the Legion. Not that mem- 
bership is really a problem, but it’s a 
shame to keep three million of our 
former buddies and shipmates out of 


& good thing. 














War Chests 





ILBERT BETTMAN, Ohio Depart- 
ment Commander, has won an- 
other Legion lawsuit. This one was 
fought out for Edwin C. Danner Post 
and Wade H. Williamson Post against 
the Switzerland County (Ind.) War 


Chest Association. About $4,960 had 
been left in the war chest when the 
World War ended. Mr. Bettman se- 
cured a verdict for the two Legion 
posts, who were awarded custody of the 
$4,960, being, as the court decreed, a 
“distinctly soldier organization, and 
that its activities are by soldiers and 
for soldiers, and the time is not far dis- 
tant when substantially all soldiers of 
the World War will be enrolled in the 
ranks of The American Legion; that 
the standard of true Americanism that 
has been held aloft by the Grand Army 
of the Republic for more than fifty 
years is about to be taken over by The 
American Legion . . . and that The 
American Legion . . . more nearly rep- 
resents the original idea of the donors 
of the fund in suit than any other or- 
ganization.” 

The court ordered trustees to ad- 
minister the fund for the benefit of the 
Legion and the ex-service men of 
Switzerland County. 

This case just adds one more to a 
list of similar cases won by Mr. Bett- 
man and other attorneys, giving the Le- 
gion, in the eyes of the law, absolute 
distinction as the one organization in- 
tended to carry on the work for which 
war chest funds were donated, and 
therefore entitled to the use of such 
funds. 








On Talent 





EO J. MOORE of Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, writes in to kick. His 
kick sounds interesting to us. He says 
he is a professional performer on the 
stage, and that he frequently has of- 
fered to help out the dramatic talent 





Education Week 


ROM December 3 to 9, inclu- 

sive. The American Legion, 
the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the National Education 
Association will observe Educa- 
tion Week. The object of the 
week is to instil in Americans 
zeal for education, to arouse the 
country to the need of better 
educational facilities and gener- 
ally to bring the country’s atten- 
tion to its educational problems. 
Some part of this work will be up 
to every post of The American 
Legion. 























of other posts that were staging shows. 
He says he generally was refused, but 
has a feeling that one difficulty with hig 
going on is the fact that posts may not 
know where they can secure Legion tal. 
ent to help them out. 

The idea is one that posts all over 
the country might take up with neigh- 
boring posts—ihe sharing of dramatic 
and othertalent for such entertainments 
as any post may want to give. That is, 
if a post in one town has a good come- 
dian, and a neighboring post puts on a 
drama that requires the services of a 
good comedian, why can’t the first post 
offer the services of that comedian? 
Why can’t county organizations ar- 
range a sort of clearing house for tal- 
ent? 

Maybe some of the fellows in the 
front aisle, center, have a few sugges- 
tions to make. Maybe the idea has 
been tried out somewhere and found 
practicable—or wanting. Just slip 
your ideas to The Step Keeper, care of 
the Weekly. 








Scout Aid 





ape a long time we’ve been arguing 
about Boy Scouts. Some time ago 
we tried to show that Boy Scouts can 
be of about as much benefit to the Le- 
gion as the Legion can be to Boy 
Scouts. We tried to prove our case by 
one instance. Here’s another, sent in 
by E. M. Stollenmeyer of Cleveland: 


Black Hawk Troop of Scouts escorted 
Cleveland Council of the Legion in the 
Memorial Day parade this year in Cleve- 
land. This troop, equipped with sixteen 
snare drums, sixteen trumpets, one base 
drum, a drum major, colors and a hospital 
corps, was massed in battalion formation 
when the council started to mark and 
marched as an escort, winning applause 
from everybody along the line of march. 

It was quite an honor, the boys felt, to 
escort the veterans, and they were grateful 
for having the honor bestowed on them. 

The boys also helped Post No. 37 of 
Cleveland in advertising the movie “The 
Man Without a Country,” and the troop 
drum and trumpet corps is always at the 
disposal of the Legion. The Legion had the 
boys come in from Chagrin Falls on the 
Fourth of July to do some drumming. and 
after the parade the boys were taken to 
the Fair Grounds where they were surved 
a luncheon. At sundown they marched 
around the track and lowered the colors 
for the Legion. Then Chagrin Falls Post 
gave the boys a flag. 


Training Boy Scouts savors at first 
of an unselfish activity. But in the 
long run this kind of unselfishness 
turns out like most all other forms of 
altruism—it helps the altruist. 
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Hopeless Hints 


By Wallgren 








Blow % PREVENT YOuR AUTO FROM BEING STOLEN — 





“THEN (F ANYGOUY “TItIES “TO STEAL Ir 
YOu WILL HAVE “THE LAUGH ON THEM - 





“THE BURSTING OF THE PUNCTURED “TIRES -ACTING BOTH AS AN ALARM 
AND BRAKE (CRIPPLING The Care )-WWILL EFFECTUALLY DISCOURAGE AMY Crecot. 
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. 4 I DIONT “THINHE THAT MATTERED 
\ii 72 5", | AS lONe As X Gor THE SPOTS 
a our !! 


Great Hevines |! 
WoT HAPPENED 
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AY ll UT UL TTtCAULL 


Ay ss ashi 


Pour A SOLUTION OF SULPHURIC ACID AND BENZINE ON THE 
SPors AND YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED TO SEE How QUICICTLY 
“THEY DISAPPEAR. OF COURSE THERE IS A POSSIBILITY THATA 
PORTION OF "THE TROUSERS DIRECTLY BENEATH THE SPOTS WILL 
ALSO VANISH =BUT THAT, UNFORTUNATELY , 1S BEYOND OUR CONCERN. 




















How 7 TELL WHETHER AN EGG IS FRESH OR STALE 


Great Hevines ! 
SEVEN O'CLOCK 
ALReady # ILL Be 








y 
CA fw T (S FRESH THERE 
WILL BE NO COMMOTION - 
-/ \F \T (S STALE - CHucK 
(T INT YOur Home-BREN 
Mé6H WHERE THE ODOR. 
ANSWER § — OPEN IT. —" WIL Nor BE NOTICED -) 














= Play ACCORDING —to HorLte — 
































NEVEre HOLD More “THAN FouR ACES IN A SOCIABLE GAME ~ 
(TS UNHEALTHY — A LITTLE MISTAKE LIICE “THIS IS VERY APT 
TO RUIN THE WHOLE EVENINGS PLEASURE — OFTENTIMES IT 
HAS GEEN KNOWN TO BUST UP THE GAME COMPLETELYe \F 
You INSI6T ON PLAYING Pore WITH A PINOCHLE Dectt "eExma’ 
ACES SHOULD BE BARRED. EIGHT QULLETS “is PLENTY 
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NEVER CHRISTEM A BABY seats cal me 


BY BREAKING A BoTTLe oF 
CHAMPAGNE OVER (Ts PROw 





EM 


CONTRARY “To PREVALENT (Deas 
ON “THE SUQNECT “THIS METHOD 
OF BAPTISM Is EXTREMELY BAD 
FoRM “ID PRACTISE ON [NBANTS 
~ THEY ONLY CHRISTEN SHiIPs 
WITH (T— AND BESIDES “HATS 


HOw TH CHRISTEN 











FOR HEVINGS SAKE oscarR— ry fy: 
DONT WASTE (T= "THE CHILD 
ISNT A sHiP tL 
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THE ONLY PLACE YOu CAN GET IT. 
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Everyday Heroes 

(Being a few that the War Department 

missed ) 

The man who can get into the bathtub 
without knocking off the wire soap-holder. 

The man who, when the lower drawer of 
the bureau gets stuck, does not give it a 
kick. 
The man who doesn’t think that he 
“stands in” with the garage mechanic. 

The man who can see a frosty pane, while 
waiting for a train, and not scratch his 
initials on it. 

The wife who, when there are fresh 
peaches for dinner, does not remind her 
husband that peach stains wcn’t come out. 

The man who does not tell how far he 











can hear over his home-made radio set. 
The wife who does not remind her hus- 
band how attentive he was before they 
were married. 
The husband who took down the awnings 
the first time his wife asked him to. 


Too Big a Contract 


Dear little Johnnie’s Aunt Emma, a lady 
of most generous build, had come for a 
visit and dear little Johnnie had been gaz- 
ing at her raptly for some minutes. Finally 
he could stand it no longer. 

“Mamma,” he cried, “does Santa Claus 
fill everybody’s stockings ?” 

“Of course, dear,” replied his mother in 
some surprise. 

“Grown-up people’s, too?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Well,” returned Johnnie doubtfully, but 
as one clinging to a shred of hope, “I hope 
he gets to mine first.” 


Suspected 


The general manager entered the super- 
intendent’s office mysteriously. 

“That new assistant to the superinten- 
dent,” he said, “reports every morning on 
time, works hard all day, attends strictly 
to business and is the last to leave 2c: 
night.” 

The president turned wh‘te and trembled. 

“It is as I suspected,” he exclaimed. “A 
detective.” . 





She Gets Along 


_A young married woman, full of ideal- 
ism, met an older woman, also married. 
“How is your husband?” asked the bride. 
“Pretty well, I think. He works so hard 
Isee him about one hour a day.” 
“Oh, you poor thing. How I sympathize!” 
“Oh, no, dear. It’s all right—the hour 
soon goes.” 


The Line Is Busy Now 
(Did It Ever Happen to You?) 
“The line is busy now.” 

“Blank dash it, so am I! 

I want my party, wow!” 

“The line is busy now.” 
“Well, ring ’em, anyhow. 

“Blank dash it, you don’t try!” 
“The line is busy now.” 

“Blank dash it, so am I!” 


Dangerous Combination 


Gwendolyn: “What caused Marcia to 
divorce her husband ?” 
Genevieve: “A blue serge coat and a 


nde-haired stenographer.” 


No Wonder 


Father was annoyed. His expensive gold 
Watch had failed him. It wouldn’t go at all. 
can’t think what’s the matter,” he 
complained. “Maybe it needs cleaning.” 
Heo no, daddy,” objected four-year-old 
- “’Cause baby and I had it in the 
bathroom washing it all day yesterday.” 
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“Ain’t seen ya hangin’ round the Tele- 
phone Wire Club lately, Bill.” 


“Nah: I'm sick of hearin’ those blame 
business men yellin’ at me out the windows, 
‘Get off the line!’ ” 


Well, Well, Well 


He was a benevolent but near-sighted ol? 
gentleman, and, anyway, he had never 
studied up on feminine styles. She was 
a fair-haired mite of a girl he had en- 
countered. 

“Ah,” he ejaculated, “such a sweet face! 
And whose little girl might you be?” 

“Well, grandpop,” she replied, “if you’ve 
got enough kale to make it interesting, | 
might be yours.” 


Presumably 


Twelve-year-old William showed up at 
home in a rather badly battered condition. 
“Oh, William,” his mother cried, “you've 
been fighting with that Jones boy again.” 
“Howdja know, ma?” William inquired 
calmly. “Did they call in his relatives?” 


Case for an Expert 


Mr. Swivel was much perturbed to find 
that the three pounds of meat which he 
had purchased for dinner had mysteriously 
disappeared. His wife, aiding in the search 
and noticing what she took to be a guilty 
look on the face of the family cat, pointed 
to it, and said: 

“There’s the meat.” 

“Why, no,” objected Swivel, “that little 
thing couldn’t get away with three pounds 


of meat. Still, let’s weigh her and find 
out.” 
They did so. The scales registered an 


even three pounds. 
“Yes,” he admitted in puzzled tones, 
“there’s the meat all right, but where’s the 
9” 


Getting Rid of the Evidence 


Judge: “Why did you stick your knife in 
this man?” 

Prisoner: “Well, I heard the police com- 
ing and I had to hide it somewhere.” 


Not So Good 


Perfectly Well Meaning Old Lady: 
“Thank you so much for your song, my 
dear. It took me back to my _ childhood 
days on my father’s farm, and when I shut 
my eyes and listened to your singing I 
seemed to hear the dear old gate creaking 
in the wind.” 


Epoch- Making 
Teacher: “Willie, what great change oc- 
curred during the World War?” 


Willie: “Pop bought Maw a new wash- 

board.” ‘ 
Presumably 

Bible School Teacher: “What was the 
Tower of Babel?” 

Bright Willie: “Wasn’t that the place 
where Solomon kept his five hundred 
wives?” 

Handy 
Johnson: “Why do you like the stuff 


that Smith bootlegs?” 
Jones: “It has the antidote printed right 
on the label.” 


The Ailment 


It was just after the Armistice when dis- 
cipline had been relaxed to a certain extent 
that a big colored soldier reported at sick 
call as being unfit to drill. Pressed for 
reasons, he explained that he had danced 
all night and that he was physically fini. 

“Feet sore?” inquired 
geant sympathetically. 

“Nossuh,” retorted the buck, “tain’t dem. 
But mah shoulders hurt an’ Ah kain’t tote 
no gun.” 


the medico ser- 


All Too Often 


“What really does happen when the irre- 
sistible force meets the immovable body?” 
inquired the Youth Who Yearned after 
Knowledge. 

“Well, it’s been my experience that the 
glass usually breaks,” replied the Gloomy 
Traveler, who had spent many golden mo- 
ments struggling with the refractory win- 
dows of pullmans, trolleys and ferryboats. 


A Little Hint 


Actor: “What are the rates at this 
hotel ?” 
Clerk: “Three dollars up. In your case 


three dollars down.’ 


Total Blank 


Kriss: “I don’t think he knows much.” 
Kross: “I believe he doesn’t even suspect 
anything.” 


In Bad Shape 


The Professor: “I’m in bad with my wife 
again.” 

His Friend: “How’s that?” 

The Professor: “I called her dearie last 
night, and now she thinks I’ve been lead- 
ing a double life.” 


Chance to Profit 


Rafferty, of the Old Sod, and MacPher- 
son, a Scot, were miners together. One day 
Rafferty accidentally emptied his pipe on a 
keg of powder and when he came down it 
was on the installment plan. Mac’s grief 
was genuine, but finally he dried his tears 
and went off to notify Mrs. Rafferty. 

“Is this the Widow Rafferty?” he asked 
when a woman appeared at the door. 

“Tis Mrs. Rafferty I am, but no Widow 
Rafferty,” she snapped. 

A businesslike gleam came 
Pherson’s eye. 

“An’ how much will ye bet?” he de- 
manded. 


into Mac- 


Afraid for His Life 


Blake: “You look worried, Jim, and ter- 
ribly pale. What’s the matter?” 

Drake: “The dealer who sold me Vv 
second-hand car the other day said it would 
last me a lifetime.” 
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New Jersey Starts In Where 
Uncle Sam Leaves Off 


They’re Making Strong Men out of Weak Ones at the 
Legion Homes for Convalescent Veterans of the World War 


VERY noon after lunch the 
little stenographer used to sit 
! a few minutes in _ Trinity 


' churchyard watching the crowd 
hurrying up Broadway. Human beings 
always interested her, so she observed 
the hunched-up figure of the boy—a 

: collarless, overcoatless, forlorn § spec- 

: tacle sitting on the bench that. chilly 

' November morning, his head sunk in 

' his hands in a depressed attitude. All 
this she noticed, as well as his service 

. button. 

He was there the following day, and 

' she sat down on the bench beside him. 
With difficulty she got him talking, and 
offered him part of her lunch. He re- 
fused it. The next day he took one 
sandwich. That sandwich or the one 

! that followed started him off. 

; The muscles of one leg had been torn 

| apart by a German bullet and the leg 

‘ was useless. With his occupation gone 
(he had been a chauffeur), he had ap- 
plied for training to learn another 
trade, and the Government heard his 
story and told him to wait. Having no 

‘ relatives to go to, he waited in a cheap 
lodging house at twenty cents a night, 
wondering every day how long his 
money would last. Day after day he 
visited the offices of the Vocational 

: Training Board. They, too, were await- 

: ing action. 

The little stenographer didn’t get all 
of this that day, but she could see what 

' the boy was up against. The next after- 

‘ noon she didn’t return to the office, but 

‘ went to her home across the river in 

' New Jersey, a most uncomfortable ex- 

‘ service man in tow. 

This was the beginning of a move- 
ment that has since become county- 
wide and state-wide, and may even as- 
‘sume nation-wide proportions. The 
. story of this man was brought before 
The American Legion Auxiliary unit 
to which the girl belonged, that of the 
Ridgewood (New Jersey) Post. A 
small but competent committee was ap- 

inted to find out whether many simi- 
ar cases existed. 

First of all the committee found out 
that at the time— 


By John R. Tunis 


or compensation, but were waiting for 
John J. Redtape to bring them home 
with a hit. Often they were penniless. 
There were also, the committee found, 
many men in hospital who were making 
no progress because of too much hos- 
pitalization. There were many suffer- 
ing from disabilities of various sorts 
which they were unable to prove tracea- 
ble to service, all men who were going 
backward instead of forward along the 
road to health and strength. The com- 
mittee decided to act at once. 

They began by taking a number of 
men from the larger hospitals around 
New York out to Ridgewood in autos 
for the week end. The idea was to get 
the patients away from the atmosphere 
of a hospital, to let them have a touch 
of home life, a taste of home cooking, 
to enable them to see that everything 
was not lost, that life still held some- 
thing of interest for them. The ward 
surgeons saw how the patients picked 
up after each such trip and began to 
ask for more homes to be opened up, 
more autos to be sent in. The men lived 
only for their next turn. 

In any new idea of this kind it is 
difficult to say who is responsible for 
its success or failure, but certainly the 
man who had the foresight to see the 
extent to which it might develop was 
A. E. Pattison, chairman of the New 
Jersey Department Hospitalization 
Committee of the Legion. And it was 
through his efforts that the following 
spring the post and the Auxiliary unit 
at Ridgewood, after months of dis- 
couragement, managed to rent a farm 
on the famous Chestnut Ridge for a 
period of two months. Here, amid 
breezes from the hills, was 
established the first con- 
valescent home in_ the 


wood, 


N. J. The picture was taken 


———= just as the home flag was being raised 


State, and it was so full and so success. 
ful that in 1921 the post decided to rup 
one for the entire summer. 

The old site was not available, and 
after the usual delays another farm was 
found on the top of the ridge, standing 
high over the village of Saddle River, 
and commanding a wide sweep of glori- 
ous countryside, with the Ramapo Hills 
in the far distance and the valley of the 
Saddle River below. Here in this hill 
country came the hospital-worn mep 
from the big cities, the disabled and 
sick from the great industrial centers 
of the east, men awaiting action by the 
authorities in New York or New Jersey; 
all to spend quiet days of rest in the 
old-fashioned garden beside the house 
or in the hammocks in the scented apple 
orchard. The Veterans Bureau began 
to send out investigators to discover 
why men thrived so at Chestnut Ridge 
Farm. 

By this time the idea had got out 
of hand, and through the efforts of De 
partment Commander Joseph D. Sears 
a program was drawn up and is being 
carried out which is far reaching in its 
results. The entire State has been d- 
vided into five districts, each comprising 
four or five counties, and in each dis 
trict a convalescent home is being con- 
structed along the lines of the one at 
Chestnut Ridge. 

Four of these districts have homes 





ia 








either erected or under way, and the 
fifth recently picked out its site. One 
is already running at Chestnut Ridge, 
a second, recently opened, is at Wild 
wood, on the extreme end of Cape May; 
a third is at Mendon, and the fourthis 
being located in the mountains at 
Huntsburg. These last two are tok 
opened next spring. The one at Wild 
wood is already as successful as the one 

at Chestnut Ridge, 


: for thanks to Byron 
Three thousand people went to Blessé . 
, Haven, The American Legion Conva- we enc gM - 
lescent Home for disabled World War wh me ay; Bao Be a 
‘ veterans, when it was opened at Wild- Commerce, thet 


property of the Cay 
May Yacht Club has 
been bought anf 
fitted up. Already 








. this was late in 1919 
: —there were men in 
worse circumstances 
than the boy who 
had been picked up 
in Trinity church- 
yard. These were 
men who were await- 
ing action by the Vo- 
cational’ Training 
Board or. the War 
Risk Insurance Bu- 
; reau, men who had 
| been examined and 











Blessé Haven, th 
name of the hous 
is filled to capat 


ity. 

As the whole ide 
of the move 
since Its earliest 
days is to get awaj 
from the hospital & 
mosphere, none 
these homes is # 
have more than 
beds. None of t 
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GEORGE F. JOHNSON, ENDICOTT, N. Y. 
Though not a _ Legionnaire himself, 


Johnson has not forgotten his more | 


than two thousand employees who were 
in service. He is a firm and out- 


spoken supporter of compensation for 


veterans and has given the posts in 


Johnson City and Endicott two beau- 


tiful new clubhouses. 


ALBERT R. ATKINSON, JR., Post, 


DOYLESTOWN, Pa. Because of lack of 


funds, the Playground Association of | 
Doylestown was unable to make much | 
needed repairs on the children’s play- | 


ground. About twenty-five members of 
the post donned overalls and jumpers 


and in two evenings’ work had the | 


equipment in first-class shape. 


LyDIA WHITESIDE Post, MINNEAP- 


otis, MINN. Not to be outdone by their 
men buddies in organizing and spon- 
soring Boy Scout troops, the nurses and 
yeomen (f) composing this post have 
organized a troop of Girl Scouts. That 
girls of foreign parentage particularly 
may become better Americans, the post 
furnishes the necessary finances, to- 
gether with uniforms, and takes an 
active part in the direction of the troop. 


Ep CRAWLEY, SAN FRANCISCO (CAL.) 
Post. Crawley, former commander of 
San Francisco Post, decided that the 
“past” in front of the “commander” 


title of many San Francisco Legion- | 


naires doesn’t necessarily mean that 


they have passed their useful stage in | 
the Legion. Therefore, he formed the | 


Past Commanders’ Association to “form 
a closer bond of fellowship between 
those who have been guiding spirits in 
the organization; for the social inter- 
change of constructive thought; for a 
better understanding of the many prob- 
lems which affect the destiny of The 
American Legion; for a closer feeling 
of fraternal unity between the individ- 
ual posts.” Eleven past commanders 
have joined. Monthly luncheon meet- 
ings are held and dues are voluntary 
as needed. 


_SOMERVILLE (Mass.) Post. The post 
ritual team is actively demonstrating 
the benefits to be obtained by the adop- 
tion of the official Legion ceremonials. 
Trips are being made to posts in 
neighboring communities to show how 
new members of the Legion should be 
initiated. 


Auxiniary UNIT OF WALTER LEE 
Post, WALLA WALLA, WASH., AND THE 
Unir or LoGAN WHEELER Post, Ya- 
KIMA, WASH, Immediately after the 
completion of the government hospital 
in Walla Walla, these two units pro- 
ceeded with the furnishing of three 
reception rooms for the use of patients. 


Auxitiary Unit or Leo P. McNa- 
MARA Post, Ipa Grove, Ia. A good ex- 
ample of practical work among the 
Se cde is the organization of a 

8 band. Thirty-five boys are en- 
tolled and the unit is supporting the 
rand financially and in every other 
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ible way. 


For Those Whave Tier 
Must Give Good Wear 


—and yet look well over the entire 
period, we know of no better in- 
vestment than Cheney Tubulars. 





HESE are the ties for boys, for 
young men and for men of later 
years—the ties to make you look 
your neatest for a very modest neck- 


wear cost. 
Made by 


CHENEY BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


Makers of Cheney Silks 





Insist that Your Dealer Show Them to You 


—they’re neat. 

—they tie easily. 

—they have no lining to become 
displaced. 

—they never lose their shape. 


—they look like new after pres- 
sing. 
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645AD Hexa- 644AD— 
Ring. $85. diamond stayed. Die 


Rina, 88 00 nd $37.50 


649AD —Pre- 
mier ‘Cluster, -* 
3 fie $73.50 





654AD--Blue- 
white. Dia. 
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NO 
MONEY DOWN 


Any of the startling diamond 
values pictu: here can be 
yours without risking a si’ 
penny. Each item i 
suited for Christmas and afi 
make a charming gift. Nomat- 
ter what you select, you ay 
only a few cents te 
Your selection sent - our 
— request without a single 
y down. If you don’t agree 
that te is the biggest in 
























our expense. If you keep 
it, pay at the rate of 
only a a few cents a day. 


Yearly Dividends 
You are guaranteed 8% 
ay | ‘Sigmon der 
changes. Also, 5% bonus 
pri ilege. 


MILLION DOLLAR 
BARGAIN BOOK 
FREE 




























Send for your copy to- 
day to Dept. 2259. 
SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT 
of 15% on all cash 
sales this month 
only. 


SEND FOR 
MILLION DOLLAR 
BARGAIN BOOK 


J.M.LYON & CO. 


2-4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
in Business Nearly AQO years 
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and 


Five there were first, then 125—and this year 253 climbers made the ascent 


with Hood River Post. 


Putting 


Here they are at the first snow belt 


Mountain 


On the Map 


T’S an heroic as well as a strange- 
sounding task that the Hood River 
(Ore.) Post has claimed for its own— 
no less than the job of putting a moun- 
tain on the map. 

Mt. Hood has been geographically 
identified in the atlases for quite some 
time, of course. But its wild and 
mighty beauty is scarcely suggested in 
the hentracks which indicate that here 
rises a mountain. 

Hood River Post set out to put Mt. 
Hood on the map in the same sort of 
way that its Washington neighbor, Mt. 
Rainier, is there; to make it a tourist 
Mecca, to the everlasting glory of the 
State of Oregon and the very practical 
advancement of the city of Hood River. 

Members of the post have twice got 
far-reaching and spectacular public- 
ity by arranging “Seeing Mt. Hood” 
climbs. But what 


after that just watch what the papers 
say! 

Mt. Hood, be it known, isn’t a peak 
you can climb and be home for luncheon, 
Getting to the summit and back down 
again (considering Hood River to be the 
starting point) is a two-day propos 
tion. That was discovered by the intrepid 
scouts which Hood River Post sent 
into the high places when the idea 
putting Mt. Hood over with the tourist 
public was first conceived in 1921. 

The Legion committee made a com 
plete circuit of the mountain. The 
passed over eight glaciers and came 
back four days later with the report 
that it could be done and was certainly 
worth doing; also with some hair-raig¢ 
ing stories of climbs up the faces @f 
ice cliffs, of human bridges swung ovef 
crevasses hundreds of feet in depth, of 





has gone before 
will seem meager 
alongside the pub- 
licity bound to fol- 
low the 1923 climb. 
Hood River Post 
has gone right out 
after the newspa- 
per space where it 
grows. Next year 
the Oregon State 
Editorial Associa- 
tion will make the 
ascent under Le- 
gion auspices—and 














Four days on the 
hoof with  forty- 
pound packs — the 
committee which 
scouted out the 
climb stands on the 
roof of Oregon 


Legion climbers on 
the second ann 

ascent of Mount 
Hood go over the 
top and start down 
again 
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avalanches of rock and snow that 
threatened to cut short the trip in a 
most unpleasant and positive way, of 
walls of ice to be conquered only by 
tunneling, and finaily of adventures in 
the howling storm that drove the party 
from the mountain. 

That all sounded good at home, and 
when Hood River Post set forth shortly 
afterward on the First Annual Mt. 
Hood Climb there were 125 men in the 
crowd. This year more than double 
that number turned out and went up— 
253, to be precise. 

The first day of the climb finds the 
party a mile above sea level. At this 


point a camp has been established and 
the evening is spent around a great 
camp fire. It is an evening of celebra- 
tion. There is band music, singing and 
speaking. The next day is the hard 
day, for Mt. Hood stands 11,225 feet 
in its socks and the climbers go clear 
to the top. 

But the trip is worth the weariness 
that is the price of admission. Even a 
single glimpse of the vast panorama of 
lakes and mountains and virgin forest 
would compensate any nature lover for 
his exertion, for in all the world there 
is no more marvelous view to be seep 
by human eyes. 


A Legion Camp for Everybody 





sarge to see the sun rise can enjoy a warm bunk the night before 


HINGS that are done because some- 

one wants to—whether it’s baking 
biscuits or making cake or what not— 
hit a spot in the heart ‘which nothing 
else can touch. Lawrence O. Wilkins 
Post of Warner, New Hampshire, did 
a job of this sort—the kind that can’t 
be bought—when it turned to awhile 
ago and put up a log cabin on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Kearsarge. 

From the top of Mt. Kearsarge, 
which is near Warner, can be had one 
of the finest views in New England, 
where competition in beautiful views is 
stiff. But of all views which Mt. Kear- 
sarge has to offer none is so beautiful 
as the one at dawn when:the sun is 
slapping the first rays of the day across 
the mist-shrowded peaks of the sur- 
rounding ranges. The only trouble has 
been that in the past 
there hasn’t been 
any place to sleep. 
And sleeping 7» 
there is the only 
way to be sure of 
being there in the 
morning, because it 
Tequires several 
hours to foot it up 
the rough trail 
Le a ¥ the sole 

ms of approach. 

So Wilkins Post 
supplied a place to 
bunk—no ordinary 
Place to bunk, but 
a cabin which is a 
work of love. See 





Thanks to a New Hampshire Legion post, anyone who climbs Mt. Kear- | 


here if it isn’t. The land at the sum- 
mit of the mountain has been taken 
over by the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New Hampshire Forests. Nat- 
urally the society had to make the 
first move. But with small funds at 
his disposal Forester Philip W. Ayers, 
its representative, had been cudgeling 
his brains for some time trying to find 
a means to provide the badly-needed 
shelter at the top of Mt. Kearsarge, 
and without much luck. Then he ran 
into the Legion outfit in Warner, and 
presto, his problem was solved. 

With Buck Whitford, former A. E. F. 
Engineer, member, as the prime mover, 
Lawrence O. Wilkins Post turned out 
twenty strong for a cabin-building bee. 
Logs were cut, cement wa§ toted up the 
old trail by the gunnysackful, and a 
cabin was _ built. 
Twenty by fifteen 
feet, and built to 
withstand the fierc- 
est winds that blow, | 
describes the cabin 
itself. But the fire- 
place is where the 
fine touches have 
been put in.e It is 
fitted up with a/| 
crane which is a 
genuine antique, and | 
outside there is a) 
stone stove, four 
feet. square, with an 
iron top and two cov- 
ers, and a stone shelf 
to keep hot dishes hot. | 
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Kurope 


Write today for full 
information about an 
unusual opportunity 


i you have planned to go to Europe 
in the near future you can't do 
better than go in December or Janu- 
ary. London and the brilliant capi- 
tals of the Continent are at their 
gayest during the winter months. The 
tourist season is over and “tourist 
prices’”’ no longer prevail. Central 
European currency is so far down in 
value that your dollars will buy you 
a princely living there. Full-cabin 
passage on a splendid United States 
Lines ship costs only, $120 to English 
ports or $125 to Cherbourg, although 
de luxe passage on the larger ships of 
the line may be had up to $1800. The 
“cabin” boats are simply those -on 
which first and second-class distinc- 
tions have been abolished. They carry 
only “‘cabin’’ passengers and third- 
class. They are new, swift, trim ships 
among the finest afloat. 

If you go at this time, you can revel 
in the mellow sunshine of southern 
France; tramp or motor to the sunlit 
Riviera; enjoy the famous winter 
sports of Switzerland, where the dry, 
crystal clear air will send a tumult of 
health rioting thru your’ veins! 

Send the blank below today for full 
information. Learn how cheaply you 
can make the trip at this time. 


7. J 
Write Today 
Send the information blank teday for your Gevern- 
ment’s authoritative travel booklet and full information 
about the U. 8. Government ships. You will be under 
no obligation. 


ee a es 


INFORMATION BLANK 

To U.S. Sbipping Board 
Washington, D.C. 
U. $, 22258 





M 





Business or Profession 


& . ___State ait 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 


Booklet giving travel facts and also information regard- 
ing U. S. Government ships. 
to Europe (J, The Orient (J, South America D1. 


My Name 


lam considering a trip 











'y Street No. or R. F. D. 


| 














—- 
United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. 
Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 


45 Broadway New York City 
110 So. Dearborn Street Chicago, Mi. 
92 State Street Boston, Mas. 


Mana, 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Sec. 22258 Wash., D.C. 
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UNDERWOOD 


AY -Ward Pa Rebuilt Under. 


me. Then—small monthly 
payments, or if « convenient 


7 oe cash. 
Either way you get the standard 
typewriter at a big cash caving. 


WHY PAY RENTAL? 


Think of it! You pay little more than rental, 
and the machine is yours! We x’ a same 
three models of the Underw 
which are being made and sold bh 
Company eee The i» & difference is that 


riced lower and 
are rebuilt like new by ex 


we in your 















eo can't tell 
em from brand new mac! on Visible writin 
—the FULL LINE of typewriting is visible at 
times. STANDARD 4-ROW SINGLE SHIFT KEY- 
BOARD. Two color ribbon, back spacer, stencil de- 
vice, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


See for yourself! Try the typewriter ten 
be You must be satisfied or the entire trans- 
action won’t cost you a penny. Act today. t 
our a catalog and full particulars. 
Write NOW. 


===FREE TRIAL COUPON:== 
ter Emporium 
PMAN-WARD MIG.CO, 


2518 Shipman Bldg., CHICAGO 











: Send by return mail Bargain Offer No, 2518 . 
g of a Standard Visible Writing Underwood. g 
g This is not an order and does not obligate g 
g me to buy. : 
Nam. occ ccccccccccccccccsccccccccces > 
€ Street or R.F.D.No.......-.scsceeeeess ; 
FO eee Gittb:<<cc0 : 












These Automatics are Brand New ces use 
Regular Standard Ammunition 


Lowest Prices in the Country 


Be Protected in Your Home against unlawful 
intrusion with your choice of the f llowing: 


Broncho Steet pevenaadic $9.75 
Ortgies $10.25 


Pocket Arm, No. 146 
25, .32 or .380 cal. 8-shot 
Blue Steel, Inlaid Hard 
Wood Grip, No. 646 
Model .32 cal. 10-shot, 


Military «is Esty, sassaine $10.25 
Protector matic, ouly “A = $7.25 


32 and .38 Cal. Revolver 
. (Popular Break-Open 
Quintette Style) 5-shot; 3 inch $il 85 
barrel; Nickel or Blue. ad 

No. 546. ; 
(Furnished with Pearl Grips, $3 extra) 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Send Cash, M. O. or, if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay Postman on arrival, plus postage 
+ Free Catalog on Request 


Edwards Import Trading Corp. 
268 Broadway, New York 
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They'll Say It’s S ‘The Paris of America! 
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Just a few hundred from among the thousands of visitors to the Fourth 
National Convention at New Orleans who attended the “French Night” 


festivities in the vicinity of Jackson Square. 


The building in the back- 


ground is the Cabildo, the seat of government when Louisiana was Span- 


ish soil. 


This photograph is one of the 140 convention pictures taken 


by the Weekly’s official photographer, G. W. Stephenson, and for sale 
through the Weekly. See the Post Convention Number (November 10th), 
pages 24 and 25, for a complete list and description of photographs. 


New Jersey Starts In Where 
Uncle Sam Leaves Off 


(Continued from page 18) 


is an institution in any sense of the 
word; it is a home, a real home, with 
a mother, books, home cooking, an easy 
chair, and a place to lie about in and 
do as you please. No attempt is made 
to usurp the functions of the Veterans 
Bureau, but the bureau has seen the 
value of the idea, and today each home 
could be filled up with cases from gov- 
For the men that 
it does send the bureau pays at the rate 
of two dollars a day; for all other cases 
nothing is charged, the expense being 
borne by the county organizations of 
The American Legion. 

Three kinds of cases benefit by this 
treatment. First are those hospitalized 
men who need only slight attention 
every day. This care is given by local 
doctors who visit the house each morn- 
ing. The second class consists of men 
whose disabilities are not traceable to 
service and who are therefore not en- 
titled to help from the Government. 
The third class includes those who are 
awaiting action by the bureau and are 
incapable of taking care of themselves. 
Through individuals, through Legion 
posts, through public and civic officials 
these cases are brought to the attention 
of the Legion authorities in New Jersey. 
And without any examination or red 
tape or questions asked the man is sent 
off to a home to recover his health. 
Therg is no “waiting for action” when 
the hospital committee of the State of 
New Jersey hears about a man in any 
of these circumstances. 

How does it work out in the long 
run? Statistics would tell you of the 


number of so-called incurable cases the 
| one camp open has healed in a year, of 
| the men it has put on their feet, the men 
it has sent back to the hosp.tal ready 


to face an operation with a smile. But 
a visit to Chestnut Ridge tells far more 
than that. Around the house is a 
apple orchard with gardens of flowers 
in bloom. At the rear is a big bam 
equipped with a pool table and a floor 
ready for dancing. The house mother 
watches the game of pool that is taking 
place with as much interest as anyone, 
while the piano is saying it with music 
and outside under the trees a man with 
one leg is playing a game of croquet 
with a man on crutches. Suddenly they 
all stop, rush into the house and dis 
appear shouting. Presently an auto 
turns in at the gate. 

The lid is off. The whole crowd és 
Bugles blowing. 


on the porch. are 
Someone is beating a drum; others are 
pounding on tin pans with _ pokers; 


horns are shrieking and a saxophone is 


being played very badly and very 
loudly. In the machine sit several 
people, among them a _ self-conscious 


boy and a girl with reddening cheeks. 
“They’re welcoming Tommy Smith,” 
explains the house mother. “He was 
married last month and he’s bringing 
his bride back to visit the house.’ 
The couple get out of the auto ané 





NOVE! 








move up the steps as the noise it 
creases. 

“We're very proud of him,” the hous 
mother is saying. “He took vocational 
training and went into the telephone 
company. Been there over a year now, 
and got several raises. Oh, he has& 
fine position. We're that proud of him 
—the first boy at Chestnut Ridge he 
was, too.” 

The first boy. And because it W# 
their first boy they made a good deal 
fuss over him; but he is only the fi 
of a good many of the same kind. 
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Your Bit in Checking T. B. 


(Continued from page 11) 


we can keep ourselves physically fit all 
fhe time. The seed cannot thrive where 
soil isn’t favorable. If we take care 
ect enough fresh air and exercise 
P sleep, have good working condi- 
s and living conditions, and the 
ck keeps breaking our way, the pres- 
ice of T.B. infection needn’t give us 
much worry. 
“But the luck doesn’t always keep 
breaking our way. That lurking infec- 
tion gets the chance to sandbag a good 
many of us. Therefore, a real cam- 
ign against T.B. must have, as one 
of its first objectives, ways and means 
to reduce the amount of infection 
alent. We must get at the source 
of that infection. 

“We already know what the chief 
source of it is—germs from the spit of 
tuberculous patients. In a booklet this 
association distributes on ‘What You 
Should Know About Tuberculosis’ you 
will read: ‘If we could collect and de- 
stroy all the spit of such patients and 
make them cover their mouths when 
they cough we could greatly limit or 
even almost wipe out the disease.’ And 
that is the most important fact that 
everybody ought to know about T.B. 
infection. Remember that tuberculosis 
is a germ disease and do what you 
can to keep it from spreading.” 

Happily, education already has ac- 
complished a great deal in this matter, 
the doctor adds. In general, those who 
are afflicted with T.B. today show more 

rd for the health of the rest of the 
public than tuberculous patients used 
to show, he declares. The spitter 
nuisance has become much less com- 
mon since medical science has shown 
what a grave menace to the public 
health that nuisance is, and tubercu- 
lous patients more generally cover their 
mouths and noses when they cough or 
sneeze. 

You hear next that other sources of 
tuberculous* infection, too, are being 
more carefully guarded. Better hous- 
ing, better working conditions, as well 
as better manners, now prevail. As a 
people we have learned a lot about 
proper ventilation and the importance 
of fresh air, and have come to under- 
stand that there is more than the half- 
truth of an epigram in the saying, 
“Sunlight is the best disinfectant.” 
We have acquired more cleanly meth- 
ods of handling food and dishes and 
table utensils. There are fewer dairies 
that vend milk from tuberculous cows 
—and extremely important is this, be- 
cause the scientists find that no less 
than one-fourth of all cases of T.B. 
acquired by children under five 
years of age can be traced to cows’ 


All these important things, and many 
seemingly less important—such as the 
gtowing popularity of sanitary drink- 
img cups and towels—combine to give 

new generation of Americans a 
better chance to escape infection. We’re 
even learning to suppress the germ- 
laden goof who spreads his infection to 
helpless youngsters by inflicting kisses 
on them. In fact, goofs—both the wil- 
ful sort and the merely ignorant—are 
distinctly going out of fashion. And 
again you are bidden to note that as 
one happy result of the general spread 
information on health topics, the 
death rate from the white plague has 





been cut down 50 percent in a little 
more than a decade. 

The doctor insists that there is noth- 
ing to fear from a tuberculous patient 
who has sense enough and regard 
enough for the health of his associates 
to take decent precautions against 
spreading the disease. T.B. would not 
be passed even from parent to child in 
a household that played strictly’ under 
hygenic rules; it is not hereditary. 

But suppose we play out of luck and 
contract tuberculosis as a disease. At 
such times, when our powers of resis- 
tance are low, any of us may get sand- 
bagged. Something that temporarily 
puts us down and out physically—ex- 
posure or illness or some kind of strain 
—may be the beginning of the trouble. 
It may leave us with symptoms that 
make us suspect that T.B. has got a 
start in our systems as a disease—such 
symptoms as a cough that obstinately 
refuses to be cured, along with a fever 
every evening, a loss of weight and ap- 
petite, digestive trouble and a way of 
tiring out more suddenly than we ever 
did before. 

Then what should we do, and do 
quickly, before we get into deep waters? 
The first answer to that is terse: 

“Don’t lose a minute in getting to a 
good doctor.” 

But suppose the fee of a good doctor 
is something we can’t afford? That 
sometimes happens. 

“Then,” Dr. Shields answered 
promptly, “hunt up the free clinic in 
your town—or in some bigger place 
close by—conducted by the local health 
boards or T.B. associations. One of 
the reasons why a billion or more let- 
ters around Christmas time every year 
bear our Christmas seals is because the 
public supports our free clinics and 
other activities in the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign. Those seals are sold to 
fight tuberculosis in your community 
by every means: possible. Only a small 
fraction of the money raised by those 
sales goes to the overhead of the na- 
tional headquarters. All the rest is in- 
vested in battling with the plague in the 
State in which the seals are sold.” 


thy second of three things The 
American Legion is striving to ac- 
complish as its part in the campaign 


Mr. Sprague’s brief letter: 

(2) To help men in their own homes 
and communities to get well, if that is 
possible. 

If you have followed recent issues of 
the Weekly closely you must have seen 
two articles bearing on that very sub- 
ject. One of them was by Morton M. 
David, adjutant of the Department of 
Colorado—an earnest plea to ex-service 
men afflicted with tuberculosis to look 
before they leap, in “chasing the cure,” 
to the climate of Colorado. He warns 
them against the dilemma in which they 
may find themselves if they land in 
Colorado penniless, hoping there to find 
“light work” while they recover. He 
reports that by the thousands other un- 
fortunates have flocked there ahead of 
them and met with bitter disappoint- 
ment. There aren’t enough of such jobs 
to go around, and the Colorado depart- 
ment’s treasury has gone broke in a 
futile effort to relieve the distress en- 
suing. 


| Civil Engineering Courses 
| Drafting 

| Electrical Courses 

| English Courses 

Factory } 


| F 


: ~<a 4 | Lilustrating 
against tuberculosis is, again to quote | 





ight advice fon 
a self made Executive] 


Mr. R. H. McElroy, an executive of the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, who climbed to a $30,000 
a year job from clerical work, says, in the New 
York Times of July 2, 1922: 

“Any young man who has the right stuff 
in him, who is willing to work at his job and 
study after working hours, who will keep his 
eyes open .. . can achieve the same success 
that I and my associates have.” 

In a letter to the United Y. M.C. A. Schools, 
Mr. McElroy adds: 

“I believe the correspondence and evening 
schools provide a splendid opportunity for 
the young man of fimited time and means 
to prepare himself for a brilliant future.” 

Are you willing to study after working hours? 
If so, we offer you just the aid you need to climb 
in responsibility and earnings. After a quarter- 
century of experience in giving young men practical 
training in their evening hours, the United Y. M 
C. A. Schools now offer this tested service by mail 
on a unique plan that “gives the most service for 
the least money.” 

Half-Rate Tuition Offer to Ex-Service Men 


For just a few weeks longer ex-service men may 
secure this unique correspondence instruction of the 
United Y. M A. Schools at half the usual tuition 
rates. 25,000 ex-service men have already enrolled 
Mark and mail the coupon below for a copy of our 
new catalog and for our friendly chen on how 
you can can realize your ambition 

Some of Our 300 Correspondence Courses 
BUSINESS COURSES 
Business Law 
Complete Letter-Writing 
Office Management 
Public Speaking 


Accountancy 
Advertising 
Banking 
Better Letters 


Bookkeeping Salesmanship 
Business Arithmetic Secretarial 
Business Administration Show Cara Writing 
Business English Stenography 


Business Finance Traffic Management 
TECHNICAL AND OTHER COURSES 

Agricultural Courses Insurance Courses 

Applied Psychology Mathematical Courses 

Architecture Mechanica! Engineering 

Automobile Courses Own-Your-Home Course 

Building Construction Plan Reading 

Plumbing 

Poultry Husbandry 

Radio Engineering 

Radio Telegraphy 

Steam Engineering Courses 

Structural Drafting 


Surveying 

Use of the Slide Rule 
Vocational Guidance 

Are you an exz-service man? 


den 
Corresponc woe 


347 Madison Ave. 
Dept. 7-N-B New York City 


Without obligating me, please advise regarding half 
tuition rates and the course in 





ement 
Foreign Languages 


Highway Engineering 
High School Courses 


(Please write plainly) 


AGENTS: $6.00 A DAY 
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Oui, Oui, Beaucoup! 


(Yes, yes, very many!) 


Mone work for the mail 
man—more letters for you 
—if you send her a box of 


EATON'S 


IGHLAND 


LINEN 


because stationery of such 
beauty and _ distinction 
makes letter writing a 
pleasure. Obtainable wher- 
ever good stationery 


sold. 


Is 


Miss Caroline DeLancey’s desk 


book, “Correct Social Corre 
spondence,” together with usable 
samples of Eaton’s Highland 


Linen, will be mailed for 50 cents 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
Spons 
New York 


ws for correctness in stationery 


M 


Pittstie!d, 
Poronto, Canada 














THROW YOUR VOICE 


Under the table, into a 
Trunk, down Cellar or 







in 
teaches you. With our 


VENTRILO Z 


(fits in the mouth and my 
N 










cannot be seen) a 
imitate Birds, Rai- \ 
mals, etc. without 
moving r lips. YW 
This outfit and book of 4 
JOKES bv mail for 10e. eX 


Universal Distributors 7 
Box 261 Stamford, Conn. 


Your Outfit’s Photograph 


In "17, 18 or "19 your organization was photo- 
graphed. It’s the only photograph of the “bunch” 
as you and they were then. It can never be taken 
again. Get a copy now, while you can, for your 
children and their children’s children. 
fit was photographed we can supply it. 
name—camp and date. Price $3.00. 


COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 








30 DAYS TRIAL ff | 


H blue-white portece cut diamonds now sold 

; % “a ND ang hateteale ; 

H prices at 40% discount. t. white, 5 

Riavisectearvssterse traces Sm | 

H and balance in 10 monthly cs. We guar tee to 
you 





H $1,000,000 and 43 years’ experience back our guarantees 


BCE ees 





If your out- | 
Give full | 


The Denver Tuberculosis Society 
sounds the same note of warning in a 
widely distributed pamphlet titled: 
“Why Tuberculous Persons Without 
Funds Should Not Leave Home.” At 


| the conclusion of it, in emphatic type, 
| the Society pleads: 


Will not the anti-tuberculosis societies 
and the boards of health throughout the 
country plan a definite program to retain 
their own indigent tuberculous, to persuade 


them to enter their own state sanatoria or 


to take in their own 


homes? 


proper treatment 


Messages of much the same tenor 


| pour in from New Mexico and Arizona. 
| Thousands of men, afflicted with the 
| disease and having no funds to provide 


for necessary living expenses or care 
of any sort while they make the fight 


| to recover their health, are reported to 


be dwelling in pitiful plight in tents 
and shanties on the outskirts of the 
larger towns and farther afield in the 
deserts. On a recent survey tour of 
these southwestern districts, field of- 


| ficers of the National Tuberculosis As- 
| sociation found hapless patients every- 


where, many of them in desperate 
straits. 

“And the pity of it!” Dr. Shields ex- 
claimed. “Thousands of them enduring 
privation, loneliness and homesickness, 
and every sort of ache of the heart 
and of the body, hungry and untended 
-—and all too many of them there sim- 
ply because they did not understand 
that they would have been as well or 
better off in their own homes or com- 
munities, or in sanatoria in their own 
States. Lacking proper care, they lose 
the possible benefits of the climate. 
But, worse than that, hundreds and 
hundreds of them do not even know 
whether the climate to which they have 
‘chased the cure’ is or is not the one 


| best suited to the individual cases.” 


“Can a patient prescribe his own 
climate?” the interviewer asked. 

“Emphatically, he cannot,” the doc- 
tor answered. “He has about one 
chance in a thousand to guess it right. 
Even the doctors go wrong on it some- 
times. And even if the patient does 
guess right, if he hasn’t the funds to 
pay for the care that he requires when 
he gets to his destination, he will find 
himself—as so many thousands of un- 
fortunates have done before him— 
worse off by far than he would have 
been at home. As Dr. John W. Flinn, 
at Prescott, once put it: ‘If the pa- 
tient must choose between the two, he 
should take the care and let the climate 


0. 
“More and more are we coming to 
realize what a tremendous amount can 


| be accomplished toward a cure without 


the patient leaving his home. In that 


| connection Id like to quote a state- 
| ment by Dr. E. R. Baldwin, from cor- 
| respondence that passed between our 
| office and Washington when the migra- 


tion of ex-service tuberculous patients 


| in search of health was first brought 





to the attention of what later became 
the Veterans Bureau. Dr. Baldwin, as 
an expert, declares: 


“In the first place, I think there is an ex- 
aggeration in regard to the climatic treat- 
ment that has been traditional in the med- 
ical profession, and in the lay mind. Good 
results can be obtained, I think equal re- 
sults, in a great many different climates, 
whether sunshiny, or dark, or cold, or wet, 
or hot. As a rule the patient is better 
satisfied in the long run if he is near his 
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family 
with 
kind.” 


and has attractive surrounding 
good food and diversions of som 


A ‘passage from one of the lateg 
books about tuberculosis—a book whig 
appears to be both authoritative ang 
simple enough in its language so tha 
any layman can understand it and rea 
it with profit—“Lessons on Tubereg 
losis and Consumption for the House 
hold,” by Dr. Charles E. Atkinson— 
states both sides of the controverg 
about the virtues of climate and come 
to this conclusion: 


Yet in some quarters this excessive faith 
in climate prevails today, despite the fag 
that time and experience have taught thy 
there exists no climate having marveloy 
influence against the disease. Recently 
some persons have interpreted this fact » 
meaning that climate is of no materi! 
value in combatting tuberculosis; ap 
therefore have neglected to obtain its mod. 
erate benefits. The truth is, climate is, 
valuable remedy, but is to be looked up 
only as an aid to other, even more valuable 
measures. 


HE third purpose that the Legion 
hopes to accomplish is: 

(3) To express the simple facts tha 
are known about the local cure fo 
tuberculosis. 

Chairman Sprague of the National 
Rehabilitation Committee points out ip 
this connection that a great number of 
ex-service men are not now and wil 
not be compensable for their T.B. dise- 
bilities by the Government. Men wh 
contracted the disease and reported fo 
examination by the government author. 
ities in wartime or within two year 
after the date of their discharge papers 
are able to draw compensation, but the 
hundreds of new cases that have bee 
developed since must depend upon thei 
own resources. The Legion recognizes 
what a serious problem these men have 
to face, but all that the Legion can d 
for them now is to pass along to thema 
little advice from medical experts. 

The first and most important piet 
of advice these medical experts offer is; 
“Urge these men strongly to look int 
the facts that are known about hoy 
they can get well at home or near ther 
homes. Once they understand what 
cure of tuberculosis chiefly consists 
they won’t make so many fatal blunder 
as in the past.” 

It takes a thick book (for exam 
that by Dr. Atkinson, just quoted 
470 pages) to describe in any d 
such a highly technical subject as th 
prevention and cure of tuberculosis. 4 
doctor is absolutely essential to dire 
the treatment of a case of T.B. We 
have seen that the patient himself cat 
not be safely trusted even to pick his 
own ‘best climate.’ Neither can the pe 
tient prescribe how much exercise B 
ought to take, or what his diet - 
to be. Too technical a subject. 
much at stake to take chances. D 
gamble with a life and death affair 

So, first, see a doctor. 

After you’ve seen the doctor, you 
chance of recovery will depend 
upon how faithfully you can carry 
the instructions he gives you. He maj 
not prescribe any drugs at all; andi 
he is a reputable physician he ce 
will warn you that advertised 
medicine consumption cures are 
bunk. Next he will explain, as 
Eugene Lyman Fisk once did so co 
cisely in a health letter: 
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Drugs have a limited range of useful- 
ness. The cure of the disease, like its pre- 
vention, lies chiefly in fresh air, sunshine, 
good food, proper rest and sleep, avoid- 
ance of physical or mental exhaustion or 
harassing worry. 


After that, the doctors say, it’s up to 
you. Upon your own good sense, your 
will power and your pluck, the balance 
then depends; your chance to win is 
settled finally by whether it is physical- 


ly and mentally possible for you to obey 


the doctor’s orders. Thousands of 
tuberculous patients have won the fight 
for health right in their own homes, a 


neighborhood doctor advising them, a | 
sleeping porch or a tent in the back y ard 


as their only hospital equipment. Thus 
they got the fresh air and sunshine so 
essential to a cure, while they disci- 
plined themselves to play strictly under 
the rules of the game. 

Other thousands of sufferers who 
lacked that self-disciplinary will-power, 
or who were in too bad a state physi- 
cally to risk home treatment, have 
fought their way back to life in nearby 
sanatoria, sometimes only a few miles 


from their homes, for T.B. sanatoria | 
are everywhere, numerous enough to | 


fill a good-sized directory. But what 
saved these hospital patients was noth- 
ing mysterious inherent 


in hospital | 


treatment; they got well for the same | 


reason that those others got well at 
home. That is, by the only cure pos- 
| sible—consisting chiefly of proper care, 
enough fresh air and sunshine, the 
| right diet, the proper balance of rest 
and sleep and exercise, and the avoid- 
ance, in so far as was humanly pos- 
sible, “of physical or mental exhaus- 
tion or harassing worry.” 

Contrast the lot of these men with 
that of the unhappy wanderers in the 
mountains and the deserts, lacking 
care, harassed by privations and home- 
sickness! Contrast it—and look before 
you leap into the dark, “chasing the 
cure.” 

Of course, if you are rich enough to 
afford it, you may add the “moderate 
benefits” of a properly chosen climate 
to your other advantages as a person 
with a fat bank account who is in a 
hurry to win back his health. But re- 
member that if you can’t afford it, the 
soundest of all advice is to “take the 
care and let the climate go.” 


Wallingfords in (or 
near) O. D. 


(Continued from page 8) 


man. Civilians will be handled on a 
commercial basis.” The “commercial 
basis,” however, he admitted to me, 


means exactly the same profits as are | 


offered a veteran. 

In spite of his assertion that he must 
be assured that a salesman is a veteran, 
he made no effort to find out whether 
I had a discharge. For all the interest 
on this point I could detect, I might 
have been Bergdoll. From the fore- 
going it would seem that the state- 
ment that salesmen must be ex-service 
men is openly disregarded. Regard- 
less of this, he apparently includes 
every salesman in the following declara- 
tion, the only original piece of writing 
in the whole issue that I saw: 


In previous issues we have stressed the | 
point th=t the best way to help the unfor- 
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| tunate ex-service man is to furnish him 
with the opportunity to honorably obtain 
substantial recognition for his services in 
upholding the honor of his country and 
making the future safe for posterity. The 
services he performed ard risked his life 
for and for which thousands of his com- 
rades suffered hardships and lifelong disa- 
bilities and for which thousands gave their 
lives is deserving the highest gratitude and 
should be ungrudgingly given. 

The object of ‘‘Veterans’ Fun and Facts” 
is to offer to the public through the boys 
themselves the opportunity of expressing 
its recognition of their services and at the 
same time tide them over until better con- 
ditions prevail. 

It’s up to you, gentle public, to do your 
part. The boys are not looking for charity, 
but for appreciation . . . etc. 





The first paragraph explains the 
“help the boys policy.” The second says 
in so many words that you buy the 
magazine with the same thought in 
mind that you have when you give a 
beggar ten cents for a five cent pencil 


—charity. 
“The Veteran,” published at 852 Mon- 
roe Street, Brooklyn, lies between 


“Treat ’Em Square” and “Veterans’ 
Fun and Facts” in standards of cheap- 
ness. On its cover, it proclaims, it is 
“published and edited by a World War 
Veteran,” and that it “is sold by ex- 
service men as a means of support.” 
Its editor, A. Feltman, announces that 
“ex-service men sell this magazine and 
feel it contains its full value and no 
charity is asked.” To further substan- 
tiate its integrity, he adds: “no others 
but ex-service men sell this magazine.” 
Bear that in mind for a moment. 

I wrote to A. Feltman, definitely stat- 
ing I was not an ex-service man and 
asked him for a job. In reply he said: 
“We can sell you the magazines at 
seven dollars per hundred if you want 
to call at our office with this letter.” 

Later I called. In the office besides 
Feltman—a sleek, well-groomed chap 
of twenty-five or six—were six men of 
whom only two had discharge buttons. 
Before I paid out $3.50 to purchase fifty 
magazines, I distinctly said I was not 
an ex-service man and had never been 
in the army, navy or marine corps. 

But I got the magazines! Before I 
left, however, Feltman took the letter 
he wrote me and forgot to return it— 
a precaution against legal complica- 
tions, possibly. 

I glanced over the September issue 
handed to me. A cheap cartoon orna« 
mented the cover. There were three 
unsigned short stories and the rest of 
the thirty-two pages were given over to 
stale jokes and clipped cartoons. 

“Where are you going to work?” 
Feltman asked me. 

“Up around Nyack.” 

“Good stuff.° Most of the boys are 
working the factory exits at night, 
theater entrances and ferry boats. Get 
’em ina jam. You can sell from 150 to 
200 copies a day. All the boys are.” 

All I can say is that if the “boys” 
are selling 200 copies a day at factory 
entrances and ferry boats, they are 
making a profit of $36 a day, for the 
most part from men who draw less 
than that per week. 

As I was leaving the office, a big, 
strong chap, apparently a salesman, 
said: “Goin’ out to clean up, Buddy?” 

When I affirmed his conclusion he 
demanded, glancing over me from head 
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to foot. “You goin’ to work in 
outfit?” He sniffed. I should have wor 
some part of a uniform, I suppose. 

The “Disabled Veteran Magazine, 
published in Washington, D. C., dog 
business on the same method as the 
others I have discussed, but it also has 
a new wrinkle—the obtaining of sub 
scriptions by a card selling system ap 
parently devised to increase profits a} 
around. My dealings with “The Dig 
abled Veteran Magazine” were by mail 
After I had learned the basis upm 
which this publication is sold, I wrot. 
to S. Lovenbein, the editor, saying I hag 
a buddy who never had been in th 
service but who, nevertheless, alg 
wanted to join me in selling his maga. 
zine. From the reply, which is repro. 
duced with this article, you can gathe 
how willing this publication was to e,. 
list my “buddy” as a salesman. 

There are many points of similarity 
between these several publications 
Most of them assert no charity is asked 
It seems suspicious that they should 
emphasize this fact. Why mention the 
subject at all?—unless there is truth 
in the accusation. 

Their selling operations are uniform 
Branch offices are opened in such citig 
as San Francisco, Boston, Dallas, Port. 
land, Oregon, and Atlanta. Local map 
agers are appointed who buy the mags. 
zines for seven or eight cents and resell 
it to agents for twelve and a half, 
taking a middleman’s profit of fow 
cents and a half. By this system, th 
magazines make their way into ever 
part of the United States, not infre 
quently tending to change trust ani 
admiration for the ex-service man ints 
skepticism and indifference. Districts 
are mapped out, houses canvassed, citi 
zens waylaid and assailed with verbos 
chatter until they produce the twenty 
five cents or more. All of them plead 
that they are helping the ex-servie 
man. 

We have already seen who they help 
Let us examine a little further into the 
extent of this help. The manager o 
a reputable printing house compiled 
the following cost estimate upon one df 
these magazines, basing his conclusions 
on an output of 80,000 a month: 

Cost of paper, $1,200; li 
charges, $128; make-up cost, 
presswork, $650; cover, $240; cuts for 
— $200; cost of illustrations, 

50. 
Allowing a wide margin in figuring 
incidentals and overhead, the total cot 
was set at $2,500. The total revenu 
at eight cents a copy amounts 
$6,400. Subtracting $2,500 from $6,400 
leaves $3,100. 

Each of the publications I calle 
upon placed its circulation at from 
100,000 to 200,000. A highly conser 
tive estimate of their total circulatin® 
is, say, 230,000 copies a month. At 
rate they gather $57,500 per month 
$690,000 per year from Mr. Citizen’ 
pocket, and I called upon only a 
tion of the publications in existent 

This would seem to indicate that pe 
triotism, if properly used, is a payilg 
proposition. The New York Worl 
says that George Williams, a pat 
owner in “Treat 'Em Square,” bought 
sundry automobiles and furnished # 
luxurious apartment without recoul 
to “the dollar down and dollar whe 
I catch you” method. Neither William 
nor another part-owner of “Treat 
Square” is an ex-service man 
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World stated, incidentally. 


Being as charitable as possible in | 
our conclusions, we cannot but say | 


that these selfish, highly commercial 
ventures are barnacles clinging to the 


hull of the real veteran organizations | 


and slowing up their progress in pub- 
lic esteem and national achievement. 

A good name, as Shakespeare said, 
js priceless. When in 1918 and 1919 
the five million odd veterans paraded 
Main Street beneath fluttering flags 
and triumphal arches, their reputation 
was at the zenith. It was something 
to look upon with pride, a monument 
of admiration erected in the heart of 
Americans. The silver and bronze but- 
tons were open sesames into the re- 
spect and confidence of everyone. 

But in 1922 there parades Main 
Street in a part-uniform to which he 


may or may not have due title, another | 


person, living on that reputation and 
chipping it away, piece by piece. Each 
chip a twenty-five piece for a selfish 
purpose! Each chip turning that 
monument of reputation into gold to 
fill a selfish pocket. And because you 
and I helped build that good name, 
methods of saving it supersede all other 
considerations with us. 

Out in Ohio, not long ago, the Frank- 
lin Post of The American Legion in- 
vestigated a salesman who said he was 


an ex-service man and found that he 


had never seen a training camp. As 
a result they are now petitioning the 
legislature for a bill to prohibit the 
sale of all of these “help the boys” 
magazines within the borders of the 
state. That is one way of combating 
this evil. 

The Comeback Club of Columbia 


University, composed of two hundred | 


disabled veterans taking vocational 
training, had passed a resolution de- 
ploring the existence of these “glory- 
grabbing” and money-grabbing maga- 


zines and has pledged its members to | 


stop every salesman they encounter 
and have him arrested for obtaining 
money under false pretenses if he 


cannot show a discharge: This is an- | 
other and by far the best method of 


saving our good name. 
If each American Legionnaire con- 


stitutes himself a committee of one to | 
investigate the record of every sales- | 


man of these magazines who ap- 


proaches him, the impostors would soon 


be weeded out. 
So far legal opinion indicates that 


the publishers are usually within the | 


law in their transactions. Like a fake 
paralytic selling for ten cents a pack- 
age of court plaster which cost a penny, 
are within the law because they 
something—even if it is not much. 
@s, they are within the law. 
But so was J. Rufus Wallingford! 


HE following exhibits are appended to 
Mr. Painton’s article as proof of the fact 
that a man does not have to be a bona-fide 
Yeteran to become an agent for the publi- 
cations concerned: 
8 is from a letter written to the 
titor of The Veteran, published in Brook- 
» New York: 


‘T saw in your nmiagazine where you 
Needed men to sell your magazine on com- 
mission. I would like to apply for the job. 
My home is in Elmira, N. Y., but I have 
not been there in some time. I note that 
you say in your advertisement that only ex- 

Men are given jobs. I was regis- 

re in the draft, but not taken because 

had a leaking heart. I can’t work now 

om account of it. Do you only take fellows 
Were in the army during the war?” 
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Elmer Richards Co. 
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. Cut ex- 


The Veteran announees conspicuously on 
| its first page of text that “no others but 
| ex-service men sell this magazine,” but this 
| reply was received: 


“We can sell you the magazines at $7 
per hundred if you want to call at our 
office with this letter. 

“(Signed) Mr. A. FELTMAN.” 


There is an indication of how the money 
is made and divided in this letter from The 
| Disabled Veterans Magazine, Washington, 
D. C.: 


“Dear Sir: 

“Your letter of July 24 has been re- 
ceived. 

“We do not hire men on salaries to sell 
our magazines. We sell you the magazine 
for $7.50 a hundred, or $60 a thousand. 
Then you sell single copies for 25 cents. 
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That gives you 19 cents profit on each copy 
you sell, and as you said, you ought to = 
able to dispose of quite a number of mag- 
azines where you are located. 

“Then we have a paid-in-full receipt. I 
am inclosing a sample of these receipts. 
These receipts are sold for $1 each and this 
entitles the purchaser to one year’s sub- 
scription to the magazine. This is the only 
way they can get the magazine for that 
price, which is less than nine cents a copy. 
Our agents are doing very well with these 
receipts. 

“You may have cards like the one in- 
closed for just half of what you collect on 
them, which makes 100 percent profit for 
you, and you should have no trouble in 
selling 20 or 30 a day. We have agents 
now who are selling that many and more. 

“I really think that you would like the 
receipts better than selling single copies 
of the magazine, after you once tried them. 
You will have to carry only one copy of 
the magazine along to show your custom- 
ers. When you explain to them, that by 
buying a receipt they can get the magazine 
so cheaply and at the same time help you, 
I think you will find the public ever ready 
to purchase subscription receipts. 

“You may order in small amounts to 
begin with so that you will be able to pay 
| for them, and as fast as your supply runs 





|low you may wire us for a new supply. 
| You are not so far away so that it will 
pe = take long for the magazines and re- 
ceipts to reach you. 

“If you wish an order shipped to you 
at once, wire your order and remittance 
together. This will expedite the shipment. 
| “Yours truly, 

“(signed) S. LovENBEIN, Editor.” 





Again, the question of whether a sales- 
| man must be a veteran. An excerpt from 
a further query to Mr. Lovenbein: 


“I have a buddy who was not in the 
army because he had a bad heart but 


hind Americanizing the Italians—but 
with no more enthusiasm than it had 
for the Boy Scouts now. It was plain 
who would have to do the American- 
ization work. 

About six weeks later, Dr. McLean 
got up and told the boys a few things 
they needed to hear. He apologized 
for taking it upon himself, as a new 
member, to criticize. But he said that 
it seemed a shame to see such a general 
apathy to the worth-while things, such 
a tendency to make the meetings and 
tne post itself purely social. He said, 
further, that the Legion stood for back- 
ing up the government, and for law en- 
forcement. Everybody knew there was 
a law against gambling, and that in 
general it was enforced. But here we 
were, running a crap game after every 
meeting. 

“T’ve seen a good many things worse 
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wants to go with me and both of us wo 
from town to town selling these magazi after m 
He has got enough money to allow us 
buy about 1,000 copies but as your 

zine is only supposed to be sold by ex-sep,. 
ice men I told him I did not think he 


















































































get a job. Could you tell me whether } ht t 
could get s job whether he is an ex-seryig h 
man or not?” Cort ~ 
al 
The reply: minutes, 
“Dear Sir: s an 
“I have your letter of August 9, whig no m 
arrived just a few moments ago. my reso 
“In regards to your ‘buddy,’ it will } Somet 
perfectly all right for you two to every 
together, and I think that by working t = to | 
gether you probably could do better thy h 
working singly. In this way you can wom an he 
factories, theatres and other such Places you kno’ 
where there are a large number of men ey. ti0?. 
ployed.” eee 
From another letter from The Dis ean 
Veterans Magazine: - oe 
i 
“The National Disabled Soldiers Leagel Sonts b 
- : Scouts 
of Jersey City, N. J., has adopted this mag. before, 
azine as their official publication. The Wy t ch 
Mothers Society is also backing it. Thy went @ . 
ought to make it easier than ever for you Even so 
working in the territory of New York. post sna 
“I am sending you a sample of the paig mg—anc 
in-full receipts, which I think will be eva discovere 
better for you than selling single copies¢{ mther p! 
the magazine. The way our men in Nef rstion D 
York and New Jersey are doing is ikl ms) ever 
this: They go to the employer of a factey had 
and ask permission to address the employ. = th 
ees during lunch hour, then they pass o wise the 
the factory slips and have them signi And f 
The men don’t give their dollar then by about th 
it is taken out of their salary and is sm post was 
in a lump sum to us, and then we send bega 
half of it. It is really no difficult mat atom ec 
to get from 50 to 100 signers in this wa, 8 them twc 
which means from $50 to $100 during om week 
interview. The men who are doing th east 
biggest business are working along ths prestige, 
line. And with the National Disabled Sg measure. 
diers League back of you, you are suresy 50, aft 
find it quite easy. McLean 
“I quite agree with you. The propoi-— me as vic 
tion does sound interesting, and if you to go we 
after it right, it is interesting, for it is the stunt 
ways interesting to collect dollars. NowB pave gone 
that you know that it is all right for yor eecurren 
friends to work with you, I shall expect te dhe yi . 
hear from you in a very few days. % ers IO! 
expedite matters, just wire your remittance McLean 
and order at the same time. You can orde§ Using the 
receipts and we will send you magazines s church fo 
samples to use with them, if you woull§ during tl 
prefer doing that than selling the m i T 
zines, and I really think that you w the town 
find it a much better plan. nasium e 
“Very truly yours, tu : 
“Disabled Veterans Magazine, inns Proj 
“(signed) F. E. Suoop, Sales Manager.” the Kide 
s ] 
and the | 
full-time 
(Continued from page 14) ’ an od ¥v 
st g 
than rolling the bones,” he told & » and 
“T’ve let a good many crap gam 
run, while I was in the army, { Now th 
should have broken up, according #§ gainst ac 
regulations. But it seems to me wromg With us 1( 
that we use a meeting of the post #§ he was, d 
afford an excuse for the dominoes. to go 
can the post set up, as a part of es—anc 
Legion, to tell other folks to obey t#§ Nobody 
law when we are breaking it here evy§ @d McLe. 
week? in on the 
“I think it ought to be stopped here Wally the 
If you want to shoot crap, go som has Ppe 
place else; I suspect you could get Bile two years 
McGee to let you run your game ove Dad came 
at his garage. But it’s all wrong her th 
in the post meeting.” And then he st™ he got up. 
down. hee 
Before anyone else had a chance » “the 
say anything, Jim got up. “You tation 
lows have all noticed that some of joe ing tl 
boys don’t come around here . You 
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after meeting,” Jim told them. “That 

jooks to me as though they are coming 

for the crap game. Apparently they 

have no interest in the post, but merely 

jp what follows. And I say that it 
ht to be stopped.” 


then I addressed the commander. | 


Certainly this ought not to go in the 
minutes, I declared, but we ought to 


s an informal resolution that there | 


no more gambling of any sort. And 
resolution passed! 
Somehow, that put McLean way up 


jn everyone’s estimation. And they be- | 


to look to Jim with more respect 
Ban he had been getting. First thing 


you know, it was time for another elec- | 


tion. Without any organized effort, 
we elected Jim commander, and Dr. 
McLean vice commander. 

Almost immediately, things began 
swinging back into line. The Boy 
Scouts began functioning as they had 
before, and the Americanization work 
went ahead under the vice commander. 
Even some of the laziest men in the 
post snapped into it and began help- 
ing—and, once they had a taste of it, 
fiscovereil that the s-nsation was 
mther pleasant after all. When Deco- 
ration Day rolled around, we put on a 
real event, profiting by the experience 
we had had two years before. Like- 
wise the Fourth. 

And folks began once more to talk 
about the Legion, and what value the 
post was to the town. The weekly pa- 

began asking for material for a 
ion column—and I have been giving 
them two or three thousand words ev- 
ery week. We got back all our old 
prestige, and a lot more for good 
measure. 

So, after a year of that, they elected 
McLean commander, and shanghaied 
me as vice. Everything has continued 
to go well, or better than that. All 
the stunts we had worked previously 


have gone onto the calendar as regular | 
occurrences. And we have added a few | 


others for good measure. For instance, 
McLean got his elders to consent to 
wing the Sunday School room of the 


ehurch for a sort of community center | 
during the week, daytimes and eve- | 
tings. Then we went over and talked | 
the town board into buying some gym- | 


tasium equipment, and a motion pic- 
ture projector. The first thing you 
know, we had the place filled with all 
the kids in town during the daytime, 
and the Board of Education hired a 
full-time teacher to run the physical 
culture there for the school classes and 
for the whole town. Just last week 
the post got hold of some Signal Corps 

,» and gave a free movie for the 


Now the fellows who were most 
against activity of the right sort are 
with us 100 percent. Even Al, lazy as 
he was, discovered it is not half bad 
fun to go out with the Scout troop on 

es—and he does it regularly. 

Nobody knows, except Jim and me— 
and McLean, whom we afterwards let 
in on the secret—that Dad Barnes is 
amy. the man responsible for what 
has happened to our post in the last 
two years. But, just the other day, 
Dad came along to a meeting. He sat 

the first part of it, and finally 

he got up. 
Mr. Commander,” he addressed the 
» “they do say I’ve got quite a 
estion for telling the truth, con- 
ng the fact that I’m an old fel- 
tow. You know, I was up here two 
years ago and I thought I had never 


/ 
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Ex-Service Men Now Get Preference 
As Railway Mail Clerks 


The U. S. Government rewards ex-service men with Civil Ser- 
vice jobs bringing a steady life-long income from $1600 to $2300 
per year and free annual railroad pass. It gives them preference 
physically—preference in examinations—preference in ratings. 
Civil Service men never have to worry about strikes and shut- 
dewns. All expenses paid; vacation and sick leave on pay. You 
are trained by men who have spent a lifetime in the service. 
This is why their training enables you to pass the examination 
with top-notch rating. Examinations held regularly. in every 
state. Ages 18 to 35. Questions sent free. Write today. 


Columbus Institute 
0-90 Arcade Station Columbus, Ohio 











© Latest design, popular high grad 

() model watch. Highly polished solid sitver- $ 
oid case. Open face, stem wind and set. 

Fully tested, regulated. Guaranteed perfect time-keeper. 


le, thin 
COD. ¢ 


If you order at once, beautiful 
walde knife and chain, free 
der. SEND NO MONEY. Pay only $2.90 





t and watch, knife and chain are yours. today sure. 
! ERT See EO Chicago, Ml. ~ Home Billiard & Pool Tables 
“i Magnificently made in all sizes, at all prices. Game 
exactly same as standard table. BECOME EX- 


PERT AT HOME. Use in any room, on ony house 
table or on its own folding stand. Quickly leveled, put 
up or down in a minute. Small amount down, easy 
payments. Ask your dealer or WRITE TO-DAY 
for Catalog and easy payment terms 

E.T. BURROWES Co., 16 Free St., Portland, Maine 




















16,000 Miles FORDS run 34 Miles 


on Galion of Gasoline 
onderful new carburetor. Reduces 

line bills half to one-third. Increases 
power of motors from 30 to 50%. Start 
easy in coldest weather. 

SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Fits any car. Attach yourself. Fords make 34 miles to 







without a Puncture 


Wonderful invention. Insyde T: Inner 
Armor for auto tires. Positively prevent 
punctures and blowouts. Give double tire 
mileage, any tire—old or new. 


Over 100,000 Satisfied Customers 





7 ‘ . | gallon. Other cars show p lonate saving. Send 
Sijlnotheator pinch. Usecverand oversenin | Inake of car. Special 0-day thal offer,” agents wanton, 
more service. Low priced. Agents wanted. AMR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
American Accessories Co., B- 2106 Cincinnati,0. | Dept. 8702 Dayton, Ohio 














XMAS GIFTS! 


Could there be a more delightful or pleasing gift this Christmas to your Wife, 
Mother, or Sister than a solid gold Auxiliary membership pin? Or better still 
one of those attractive Auxiliary rings! Either one as a Xmas remembrance 
would bespeak considerable thought on your part—a remembrance that would 
long be appreciated. 


Auxiliary Rings Official Emblem 
F TH 
American Legion Auxiliary 


av 119850 





Tae 


(Actual Size) 


Each pin is a real jewelry product. 
_— - Extremely well made and equipped 
An unusually attractive ring of 10K “: ; hance 
solid green gold with beautifully hand with a high grade safety catch. 7 

The enameling is all hand polished 


rns ides, A ring that is distinctly which produces briliant and isting 


stant source of pleasure. — PRICES 
ic : : Sate ..... cseeeewne , 0.25 
Price, $6.30, including tax. 10K Solid Gold ips; eh a 
ny . . — 14 o 2.89 
. Each ring boxed in an attractiv: Note: Above prices include War Tax. Speci- 
gift box. fy Blue or Gold Star. 


Let the Emblem Division do your Xmas shopping! Forward us your list 
with complete addresses and a notation after each name just what you desire 
sent. Shipment will be made direct, charges prepaid and a card bearing your 
name enclosed. REMITTANCES IN FULL however must accompany all such 
lists and orders. 

Only 30 Days ’Til Xmas! 
Write for complete catalngue. 


EMBLEM DIVISION—NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Needed 


Positions are . demand for d 
Paint 0.000 worth f comune 7 
nt Experts, paint os o of pain cma A 


Everbod 
Aye © for this service. 


$4800 to io$ o$ '$12,000 a Year 
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to big earnings and 
Knowledge ot the 
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‘\DIAMONDS-WATCHES 


ree -CASH or CREDIT 


t at. Bert 
ererst . Dertec c r) 
SEND FOR FREE 
-» 


at "i, five, “sis0'a =. LIBERTY ‘cones: aceaPTeD 
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FERRY & CO. 6832 East End Ave. Dept. 2250, Chicago 











MECHANIC'S POCKET SECRETARY 25¢ 


Constructed of finest steel. Just push 
the button and out comes the 
article you require. 
$1.00. Postpaid 














In 
Adjustable 
Pencil, pen, paper 
knife, ink eraser, pencil 














Get sharpener, nail file, and 
One cleaner, mechanic’s marking 
To- point, fine compass with screw 
day attachment, foot rule. 

Universal Co., Box 538 Stamford, Conn. 


Prompt service. Avoid dangerous delays. Send for 
our “Record of Invention” form and Free Book 
telling How to Obtain a Patent. Send sketch or 
model for examination. Preliminary advice with- 
out charge. Highest References. Write TODAY. 
J. L. Jackson & Co., 312 Ouray Blidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


AT CUT PRICES—NONE BETTER 
25cal.7shot . . . $7.80 
32cal.8 shot .. . $9.60 
32 cal. 10 shot extra magazine, 
making 20 quick shots, $15.00. 
SEND NO MONEY, pay on arrival, 
our price plus postage. Satisfaction 
guaranteedor money cheerfully refunded. 


THE PRICE CUTTING COMPANY, 55 Broadway, New York 


TAILORING $50to$100aweek 
AGENTS ®isss2c72 


WANTED Saits — amauta “9 sme 
to wearer. All one price, $29.50, Wouderful val- 
ues. Rich assortment of fabrics. We ft furnish 6x9 
swatch oatandin and 4 advertisin 
ritory. Commissions paid daily. ine ae oy SS 
enced men who are honest, industrious, ambitious, 


4, B- SIMPSON, Inc., 831°W. Adams St., Dept. 330 Chicago 











seen a post so gone to the dogs. I was 
up here a year ago, and you had cer- 
tainly improved. But, Mr. Com- 
mander, let me tell you and the rest 
of the boys, that in my opinion you 
now have here the best post in the 
State for its size.” 


telling the truth! 


Arms and the 
Young Idea 


(Continued from page 6) 


which their military and naval might 
bears to the military and naval might 
of the governments which would oppose 
their policies. 

If this is a fair statement of the con- 
dition of the world today, then, whether 
we like it or not, it follows as a logical 
conclusion that we must preserve the 
efficiency of our might, if we would 
defend our rights against the encroach- 
ment of any government inaugurating 
an unjust policy of aggression directed 
at us. If this be true, then in the work 
of keeping our might effective we must 
remember the dominating importance 
of the human element, and in no way 
can the human element in war be made 
more effective in its morale than by the 
inculeation in the minds of the youth 
of the land of the spirit of sacrifice, of 
love of country, and of respect for those 
who have sacrificed in the past for the 
common good. Therefore, the time is 
not yet ripe for implanting in the minds 
of our school-boys and school-girls an 
abhorrence of war, under all circum- 
stances. The time has not yet arrived 
when self-preservation will permit us 
to acclaim, as we should otherwise like 
to acclaim, a sincere and practical al- 
legiance to the true spirit of Christian- 





ity. For some further period of time, 


| apparently, we must continue to live as 
| Christians, in theory only, at ieast so 
|far as our readiness to participate in 


| organized 


and wholesale homicide is 
concerned. 

If, therefore, it is unwise to permit 
what might be called the spirit of pacif- 
ism to color the lives of our school chil- 
dren at this time, why, it may be asked, 


| would it not be logical and a measure 








of efficient preparation to breathe into 
their impressionable hearts and souls a 
real Spartan spirit of service to coun- 
try, a sense of unquestioned obedience 
to government will, a determination to 
suffer any sacrifice and to go the full 
route, wherever it may lead, to make 
effective the government might in the 
enforcement of the government will? 

Such is the conception of education 
as it would be established by the God of 
War. On the basis of such education 
does militarism thrive. No, as in every 
other practical problem of life, there 
is a practical and reasonable solution. 
Without glorifying war, and while ac- 
centuating justice and peace, we can 
educate our schoolboys and girls to 
have an understanding of the problem 
of war and peace: that while the gov- 
ernments of the world remain uncon- 
federated for the maintenance of world 
order, there will nlways remain the 
danger of war, and that while that 
danger does remain, prudence, common 
sense, and a regard for all that we hold 
worth while demands a_ reasonable 
readiness to participate in any war 
that may be necessary to make that 
regard effective. 


And, you know, I think Dad was | 
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Here’s a Buddy 
Paid His Dues Early 


Comrade Edmondson was the first 
pay his 1923 dues. 
cards went forward from Goodland, 
That is one little detail off his mind 
detail that is correct. He won’t have 
pay out the jack around Christmas 
money is scarcer than French pregg 
at the Kaiser’s wedding. Edmondy 
has clear sailing for another year. ’ 
no I.0.U. of his around post headquart 


He will get no letter from the post a 


jutant jogging his memory about } 
renewal fee. 
In making things easier for him 


Edmonson made things easier for his pa 


officers. They give valuable service 
often their only reward is the satisfactj 
of keeping their work up with the entr 
Legion schedule. And this year pg 
will try to have all renewals in by Ja 
ary 1. The time and thought they hay 
to give to collections long overdue 
under this new plan, be turned to mm 
constructive measures. 

When Edmondson paid his dues eath 
he did a good turn for his State 
National Headquarters. He made 
whole machinery of the Legion a m 
effective unit. 

At the headquarters of The Amen 
Legion Weekly, his name went on # 
circulation books as a reader for 1% 
He thus aided in averting a jam int 
department which always comes with th 
heavy flood of cards in the first thr 
months of a year. If he had paid nodug 
until March, the chances are that 
would have been dropped from the si 
scription rolls—and along with thousani 
of other delinquents would have causel 
formidable slump in circulation and 
consequent falling off in advertis 
revenue. 

You, too, Buddy, can help your outi 
gain this renewal objective by January! 
Pay your dues today. Show the bust 
who are working for you that you # 
with them. 

In the old service days, everyone i 
to be all set at the zero hour. And thd 
the way we want to be when 1923 da 
If we can go over the top armed will 
flock of dues receipts it will be the 
hop-off the Legion has ever made at® 
beginning of a new year. } 

Edmondson started the ball rolliij 
Help keep it going. 


Fall In for Dues—Line 
Already Formed for 1921 













In early October} 
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Let Us Do Your Xmas Shopping! 


What Legionnaire, whether he be brother, husband or father, wouldn’t welcome and ap- 
preciate one of these attractive rings, knives or gold membership buttons for Xmas? 

Let the Emblem Division do your Xmas shopping! Forward us your Xmas list with 
complete addresses and a notation after each name just what you wish sent. Shipment will 
be made DIRECT, ANYWHERE, charges prepaid, and a card bearing your name enclosed. 
1 REMITTANCES IN FULL, however, must accompany all such lists and orders. 


A REAL AMERICAN LEGION BELT STICK PIN 
GOLD 
FILLED 
KNIFE 


10k Solid Gold 
$1.50 

Plus 5% War Tax 
AL 24 

GOLD RING 


10k $12.50 
14k 16.50 


Plus 5% War Tax 


AL 23 RING 


Price $3.50 
Plus 5% War Tax 10k $12.00 


14k 16.00 
WATCH i Plus 5% Tax 
CHARM Bl enna ne AL 8 
CUFF LINKS 
Gold Filled 


Each set consists of a genuine leather double thickness hand sewed belt and $3.50 
a silver buckle upon which the Legion emblem in full colors is mounted. —_—Plus 5% War Tax 


Prices MEMBERSHIP BUTTONS 


Silver Plated. . . . $2.75 Complete 
Gold Filled . . $2.00 Sterling Silver . . . 4,50 Complete 
> oe Plus 5° War Tax 
10k Solid Gold . 5.00 NOTE: Each belt packed in a handsome gift box 
Plus 5% War Tax as illustrated 


: 
2 


Miniature Badge Regulation Badge 


10k Gold $1.50 $2.50 
WALDEMERE RIBBONS Mk Gold 30) Os OO 


on ete 


Price $2.00. Plus 5% War Tax 
May we not suggest an early selection so that Xmas delivery can be assured. Avoid the last minute rush. 
Order now! Only thirty more days till Xmas. 


GOLD FILLED ya Price $3.75 
CHAIN AND O= Complete 
CHARM Plus 5% War Tax 


Emblem Division, National Headquarters 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, - - - Indianapolis, Ind. 











confusion. He would have given 


to avoid the embarrassment, the 
Every day 
people who are not used to good society 
make the mistake that he is making. 
you know what it is? Can you point it out? 


fort he had just experienced. 


E couldn’t know, of course, that he 
te was going to meet his sister’s best 
chum—and that she was going to 
introduce him to one of the most 
charming young women he had ever seen. 
If he had known, he could have been pre- 
pared. Instead of being ill at ease and 
embarrassed, he could have been entirely 
calm and well poised. Instead of blustering 
and blundering for all the world as though 
he had néver spoken to a woman before, 
he could have had a delightful little chat. 
And now, while they are turning to go, 


‘Good-Bye - 
Im Very Glad 
to Have Met You" 


But he isn’t glad. He is smiling to hide his 


anything 
discom- 


Do 


the woman, who pre- 
cedes when walking 
down the aisle. 
Wherever we go 
some little problem of 
conduct is sure to 
arise. If we know ex- 
actly what to do or 
say, the problem 
vanishes. But if we 
do not know what to 
do or say we hesitate—and blunder. Often 
it is very embarrassing—especially when 


he realizes what a clumsy 
boor he must seem to be— 
how ill-bred they must 
think him. How annoying 
these little unexpected prob- 
lems can be! fi 
vating to be taken off one’s 
rd! It must be a won- 
erful feeling to know ex- 
actly what to do and say at 
all times, under all circum- 
stances. 

“Good-bye, I’m very 
glad to have met you,” he 
says in an effort to cover up 
his other blunders. Another 
blunder, though he doesn’t 
realize it! Any well-bred 
person knows that he made 
a mistake, that he com- 
mitted a social error. It is 
just such little blunders as 
these that rob us of our 
poise and dignity—and at 
moments when we need 
this poise and dignity more 
than ever. 


What Was His 
Blunder ? 


| Just a Few of the| 


ow aggra- | 





Chapter Titles 


A plea for Dancing 

Automobile Etiquette 

When the Bachelor Is Host 

Tipping at the Hotel 

Woman in the Business World 

A Trip to the South 

At Tea-Room and Roof Garden 

The Origin of Manners 

Announcing the Engagement 

Responsibility for the Wedding 

How to Acknowledge an Invi- 
tation 

When to Introduce—and How 

Asking a New Acquaintance to 
Call 


The “Bread-and-Butter Letter” 

The Chaperon 

Self-Confidence Versus Conceit 

The Endless Round of Hospi- 
tality 

Guests and Their Duties 

The Young Country Miss 

Why the Shy Are Awkward 

Planning Surprises 

—and countless other fascinating 

chapters that you will read and 

reread many times and find per- 

manently helpful to you. 


| 
i 


we realize just a moment 
too late that we have done 
or said something that is 
not correct. 


Are You Sure of 
Yourself? 


If you received an jnvi- 
tation to a very impor- 
tant formal function today, 
what would you do? 
Would you sit right down 
and acknowledge it with 
thanks or regrets, or would 
you wait a few days? 
Would you know exactly 
what is correct to wear to 
a°formal evening function? 
Would you be absolutely 
sure of avoiding embar- 
rassment in the dining- 
room, the drawing-room, 
when arriving and when 
leaving? 

Everyone knows that 
good manners make “good 
mixers.” If you always 
know the right thing to do 
and say, no social door will 
be barred to you, you will 


Do you know what his 
blunder was? Do you know why it was 
incorrect for him to say “Good-bye, I’m 
very glad to have met you?” 

What would you say if you had been in- 
troduced to a woman and were leaving her? 
What would you do if ¥ sw encountered her 
again the next day? ould you offer your 
hand in greeting—or would you wait until 
she gave the first sign of recognition? 

Many of us. who do not know exactly 
what the correct thing is to do, say, write 
and swear on all occasions, are being con- 
stantly confronted by puzzling little prob- 
lems of conduct. In the dining-room we 
wonder whether celery may be taken up in 
the fingers or not, how asparagus should be 
eaten, the correct way to use the finger 
bowl. In the ballroom we are ill at ease 
when the music ceases and we do not know 
what to say to our partner. At the theatre 
we are uncertain whether or not a woman 
may be left alone during intermission, 
which seat the man should take and which 





never feel out. of place 
no matter where or 
with whom you happen to be. Many 
people make up in grace and ease of man- 
ner what they lack in wealth or position. 
People instinctively respect the well-bred, 
well-mannered man and woman. They are 
eager to invite them to their homes, to en- 
tertain them, to introduce them to their 
friends. 

Do you feel “alone” at a social gathering, 
or do you know how to make yourself an 
integral part of the function—how to create 
conversation and keep it flowing smoothly, 
how to make and acknowledge introduc- 
tions, how to ask for a dance if you are a 
man, how to accept it if you are a woman? 


Famous Book of Etiquette 
in Two Volumes, Sent Free 
for 5 Days’ Examination. 


You have heard of the Book of Etiquette, 
of course. Perhaps you have been wish- 
































































ing that you could see it, examine it, mj 
one or two of the chapters. Perhaps, ev 
you have had a secret desire to have 
very own little problems solved for you 
this famous, authoritative work. 

Here is your opportunity to read, st 
and examine the complete, two-volume 
of the Book of Etiquette absolutely 
out cost. For 5 days you may keep 
set and examine it at our expense. Rei 
the chapter on wedding etiquette, on 
bride’s trousseau, on speech, on dane 
Don’t miss the chapter called “Games aie 
Sports” and be sure to read about time 
origin of our social customs—why riceg 
thrown after the bride, why black is 
color of mourning, why a tea-cup is gt 
to the engaged girl. 

You be the judge. If you are not — 
delighted with the Book of Etiquette, if you 
not feel that a set should be in your home-@ 
every home—just return it to us and the & 
amination will not have cost you anything. 

Surely you are not going to miss this oppa 
tunity to examine the Book of Etiquette. fre? 
We know you are going to clip and mail th 
coupon at once. 


Send No Money—Coupon 
Brings Books. 


When the Book of Etiquette arrives, glant 
at the illustrations, read the introduction, reat 
a page here and there through the books 
up and solve the little problems that have bee 
puzzling you. Within the 5-day free " 
decide whether you are going to return the 
without obligation, or keep them and’ sead & 
only $3.50 in full payment. Remember this 8 
not an order—it is merely a request for free & 
amination. : 

Clip and mail this coupon at once, before # 
slips your memory. There is no time like NOW 
to do it® Get it into the mail-box today 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. 30ll 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Free Examination Coupon 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 3611 
Garden City, New York : 


Without money in advance, or obligation ona 
art, send me the two-volume set of the Book 
Stiquette. Within 5 days I will either returm® 

books or send you $3.50 in full payment. 
understood that I am not obligated to keep 
books if I am not delighted with them. 


a 


Name. 





Address. . . 





Check this square if you want these 

with the beaatiful full-leather binding 

with 5 days’ examination privilege. 
(Price outside U. S. $3.50 cash with Order) 












